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HE Afridi raid is the most serious trouble on 
the North-West Frontier that the Government 
of India has had to deal with for some years 
past, and a week ago, with the attempt of the tribes- 
men to break into Peshawar, it threatened to develop 
into a formidable affair spreading beyond the range of 
the tribesmen known as Afridi Khilafatists. The 
authorities of the Frontier Province, warned by the 
disturbances of June, would appear to have been well 
prepared, and their measures have certainly lacked 
nothing in thoroughness. The latest news indicates 
that large bodies of the raiders are abandoning the 
villages and making their way back to the hills. 
Peshawar was not placed under martial law, and so far 
such important neighbouring areas as those of Malakand 
and the Mohmands have remained quiet. The imme- 
diate causes of the outbreak are somewhat complex, 
but they are in no sense mysterious. Needless to say, 
there is the usual talk about direct Bolshevik incitement 
among the tribesmen. Far more actual, undoubtedly, 
as a disturbing influence, is the bazaar gossip as to the 
passing of the British Raj. Peshawar offers, in any case, 
a decisive comment upon the crucial question of peace 
in India and the security of the border. 








* * * 


There is no change to record in the suspended Indian 
political situation. The leaders, free and imprisoned, 
meeting in Yeravda gaol, did not actually get to work 
until a few days ago, when Mr. Gandhi and the Nehrus 
began to confer at great length with the Liberal envoys, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar. Mr. Vallabhai 
Patel and Mrs. Naidu, being conveniently in the same 
prison, took some part in the discussion, so that 


Tue Crrty. 


Mr. Gandhi may be _ to hans been able to meet a 
group fully representative of the political side of Hindu 
Nationalism. It is impossible at the moment to see 
what can come out of these conversations, but we may 
assume that they will determine whether or not the 
National Congress is to have any part in the Round 
Table Conference. The first Conference delegation to be 
formed is that of the Princes, who, headed by the 
Maharajas of Patiala and Kashmir, will, of course, be 
very strongly represented. Bombay continues to be the 
centre of huge demonstrations. As the rains slacken in 
Northern India, it may be anticipated that the boycott 
movement will again be intensified, but there is 
evidence that the intimidation organised in the villages 
by the civil-disobedience crusaders is being overcome. 
This is seen most clearly in the widespread resumption 
of their duties by village headmen and others in the 
districts most directly affected three months ago. 
* * * 

Now that the major problems arising out of Repara- 
tions have been settled, public opinion in France is 
paying increased attention to Anglo-French relations in 
the Near East. In 1982 Irak is due to take her place in 
the League of Nations as an independent State. Before 
this happens, France is determined that the line of 
demarcation between the frontiers of Irak and Syria 
shall be fixed and that the pipe-line which will bring the 
Mosul oil to the sea shall pass through Syria and not 
through Palestine. The French point of view is that 
Britain, in her haste to seize the Mosul oilfields immedi- 
ately after the armistice, occupied territories which are 
indisputably Syrian. When the demarcation line is 
fixed, France will endeavour to secure the incorporation 
of these territories in Syria. This, however, is a minor 
question compared to that of the Mosul oilfields. By the 
agreement of San Remo, France was promised 25 per 
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cent. of the Mosul production. She therefore claims that 
the pipe-line shall end at Tripoli in Syria, not only 
because it is the shortest route to the sea, but because 
it is the only route which will guarantee her control of 
her own interests. Hitherto the British intention has 
been that the pipe-line shall pass through Transjordan 
into Palestine. Here are two problems which sooner or 
later must lead to realistic, we may hope not 
acrimonious, discussion between the Foreign Office and 
the Quai d’Orsay. French public opinion has obviously 
made up its mind that the discussion shall take place as 
soon as possible. 
* * * 

The most interesting event in German politics during 
the present week has been the nomination of General 
von Seeckt at the head of the list of People’s Party 
candidates in the constituency of Magdeburg-Anhalt. 
As this constituency returned two deputies of his party 
at the last election, the seat may be regarded as safe. 
Although hitherto he has stood aloof from active 
politics, General von Seeckt has always taken a keen 
interest in political developments. He has frequently 
been mentioned as a likely successor to President 
Hindenburg, and his entry into politics is perhaps a first 
step towards achieving this ambition. His recent book 
on the future of the Reich proves that he has original 
ideas as a politician, and, although as becomes a soldier 
he is an advocate of strong government, he is by no 
means a Die-hard or a reactionary. The fact that he 
has chosen to present himself as a candidate of the 
People’s Party—the party of the late Dr. Stresemann— 
reveals his desire to placate moderate opinion in 
Germany. His political career will be watched with 
great interest. General von Seeckt is essentially a man 
who may be destined to play a predominant part in the 
political life of Germany during the next few years. 

* * * 

The Stock Exchange is proposing to stiffen up its 
regulations in the public interest. Frauds of the Hatry 
type are to be made more difficult by changes in the 
form in which stock is issued, and also by an extended 
scheme for the official registration of transfers of stocks 
and shares. Of even more importance are the proposals 
dealing with new issues. The flotations of the past 
few years have been notoriously disastrous to the public ; 
and, while the Stock Exchange may disclaim respon- 
sibility for the shares in which it allows dealings to take 
place, it cannot escape from the responsibility of taking 
all reasonable precautions for the avoidance of fraud. 
The measures now proposed include, especially in the 
case of companies which have not issued a prospectus, 
far fuller disclosure than has hitherto been insisted on, 
both of the directors’ interest in the business and of all 
sums paid or promised in connection with the flotation. 
In the case of existing businesses that are being 
acquired, audited accounts for the previous three years 
are to be insisted on. These proposals have still to be 
accepted by the Stock Exchange ; but there seems to be 
little doubt of their adoption. They will certainly not 
prevent fools from losing their money if they insist ; but 
they should be of considerable use in keeping the undue 
optimism of promoters in some sort of check. 


—y 


There are now quite serious strikes in the French 
textile areas, where the workers are demanding an 
increase in wages sufficient to meet the contributions 
payable by them under the new social insurance law, 
The employers very naturally retort that, as they have 
to pay contributions themselves, they see no reason why 
they should pay the workmen’s share as well. On 
neither side does the argument go to the root of the 
matter. It has long been a cause for surprise that French 
wages have remained so low. In the recent report on 
the steel industry it appeared that, if English wages are 
taken as 100, German wages are about 80, and French 
hardly 60. This discrepancy is obviously greater than can 
be accounted for by any differences in the efficiency of 
plant, labour, or economic organisation. It may indeed 
be in part the reason why the French have had so little 
unemployment. The main reason for the low wage level 
is probably to be found in the extreme weakness 
of French Trade Unionism, and its division into two 
warring factions—the old C.G.T. and the Communist 
C.G.T. Unitaire. This faction fight has made French 
Trade Unionism almost helpless for the past ten years. 
We should be better pleased with the present strikes if 
we saw signs of their being part of a real movement to 
bring up French wages at any rate nearer to the 
German standard ; for the present low scale in France is 
a menace to wage-rates in other countries. 

* * * 

The friction in Lancashire over the eight-looms 
system has by no means grown less as a result of the 
negotiations during the past week. The Trade Unions, 
without opposing the change in itself, are naturally 
desirous of introducing safeguards for their members. 
In particular, they want higher wages. The Lancashire 
cotton trade has hitherto been conducted mainly on the 
basis of married women’s work as a regular system. 
There have been in many cases several wage-earners, 
including both husband and wife, in the same house- 
hold; and an adequate family wage has been secured by 
pooling these earnings. The eight-looms system and 
other changes now in contemplation definitely threaten 
the basis of this family economy. They are likely to 
mean the squeezing out of a large proportion of the 
labour, and especially the women’s labour, hitherto 
employed. If this is to happen, the surviving wage- 
earners will naturally demand a higher wage. Socially, 
it would probably be a good thing if married women 
ceased to work in the cotton factories; but the 
employers, in face of the depressed condition of the 
industry, are in no mood to raise wages on the scale 
which the change of system demands. There is, conse- 
quently, a danger that negotiations will break down, 
and an anarchic struggle begin in Burnley and certain 
other areas. Such an outcome would be highly unfortu- 
nate. The eight-looms system is but one aspect of the 
general problem of reorganisation in the cotton trade, 
which ought to be dealt with as a single whole. In view 
of the recent Government inquiry into the entire 
question, the case seems to be one calling for Govern- 
ment intervention at an early stage. 

* * * 


The Miners’* Federation Conference at Weston-supe!- 
Mare has already furnished abundant evidence of the 
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improved leadership of the Federation during the past 
few years. Mr. Cook, it seems, has quite ceased to 
appear before the public as the irresponsible extremist 
which he formerly seemed, but never completely was. 
Mr. Richards, who succeeded Mr. Herbert Smith as 
President on the latter's resignation last year, is a well- 
tried leader of more than ordinary prudence and 
sagacity. By the time these words appear, he will 
probably have been re-chosen as President despite 
Mr. Smith’s decision to offer himself again. The great 
majority of the miners, while they are by no means 
satisfied with the new Coal Mines Act, mean to do their 
best to help its working; and Mr. Richards, in his 
presidential address, paid a warm tribute to the skill 
with which Mr. Graham steered the Bill through a host 
of parliamentary obstructions. Yorkshire, under Mr. 
Smith’s leadership, is still unappeased. It objects to 
the final compromise on the spread-over, despite the 
recognition secured under it for the Miners’ Federation 
as a national body. Yorkshire, which already enjoys 
the seven-and-a-half-hours’ day, is naturally reluctant 
to accept anything which may possibly help to maintain 
a longer shift in other areas. On the whole, however, 
the miners are believed to be reasonably convinced that 
the Government has done its utmost on their behalf. 
They know that there are difficulties enough ahead, in 
the negotiation of new agreements, and they have no 
desire to multiply troubles. 
* * * 

According to one of the acknowledged authorities, it 
was “‘ to an anxious nation ”’ that, on August 12th, a 
certain committee made known the result of its 
deliberations. The announcement was hailed as a 
sensation, a ** bombshell,*’ and incidentally one morn- 
ing paper was enabled to crow over its own wonderful 
enterprise in exploding the bomb a few hours before 
the official time. England was clearly in peril, and her 
people were enjoined to keep calm: there was no reason 
for panic. The truth was that Chapman had gone—* a 
sad but necessary change,”’ as the aforesaid authority 
affirmed. The event was remarkable, and it came as 
the culmination of a series of incidents which during 
the present season have led large numbers of people, 
outside the multitude that is absorbed in the game, to 
be interested in the politics of cricket. A very short 
time after these lines appear in print the issue will be 
decided, and the selection committee will know whether 
the passionate judgment of the crowd is of any conse- 
quence. As a revelation of essential English character 
the affair is by no means unimportant, for it is 
plainly not to be considered merely as a_ personal 
incident or a matter of dispute in committee. The 
public excitement, doubtless, had a wider reason. 
Chapman’s fate was obscurely understood to mean 


something in relation to England as a nation of 
sportsmen. 


* * +. 

The three hundred and seven bishops who constituted 
the Lambeth Conference have issued their resolutions 
and an encyclical letter. Many of the subjects debated 
are, while of great importance, primarily of domestic 
interest ; others are the concern of all who care for the 
Preservation of the world’s culture and comity. By a 


unanimous vote the bishops declare that war “ as a 
method of settling international disputes ”’ is incompat- 
ible with true Christianity ; they appeal for a reduction 
of armaments and advise that ‘* the Christian Church in 
every nation should refuse to countenance any war in 
regard to which the government of its own country has 
not declared its willingness to submit the matter in 
dispute to arbitration or conciliation.’’ The style of 
this resolution is unusually debased ; but its meaning is 
plain enough, and not lacking in courage. The record 
of the Anglican bishops and clergy, especially in 
Africa, has been very good on the colour problem; and 
this general conference protests against any application 
of the colour-bar in any church. One of the most 
welcome notes of modern Anglicanism is a genuine spirit 
of friendliness towards men of different opinions. In 
the resolutions about unity the bishops—-who again 
were unanimous—do much to show that this spirit 
comes from conviction and principle, based on the 
peculiar character of the Anglican Communion which 
has, though this is too often forgotten, the advantages 
of its defects. All conscious of the realities of modern 
life will be glad that the bishops, though only by a 
majority (193 to 67 votes) agreed that methods, other 
than complete abstinence, of limiting or avoiding 
parenthood may rightly be used. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Dublin Horse 
Show is the National Show. Not even in Ulster is its 
primacy denied. For a week every year Dublin is the 
capital, not of the Irish Free State only but of Ireland. 
The horse is exalted to a greater glory than the cat ever 
attained in Egypt, and the dwellers in every province of 
Ireland put aside politics, religion and topography, and 
regard his success as a national triumph. They are 
abundantly justified in their choice of a sacred beast. 
Whether through conditions of soil or climate, or 
aptitude for rearing, or skill in handling, or finesse in sell- 
ing—and their imaginative sympathy makes the Irish 
the most dangerous horse-dealers on earth—the horse, 
as a combination of honour and profit is of immense 
value to the Irish people. Irrespective of the huge 
figures for the horses sold, the worth of the Show itself 
to Dublin and its environs has been computed at half-a- 
million. The value in international prestige can hardly 
be estimated. Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Switzerland sent competing teams from their 
respective armies. A sixth team was furnished by the 
Irish Free State itself. In the military high jump over 
poles, out of the eighteen horses of the six teams twelve 
were Irish bred. Out of the twenty-four horses entered 
for the international jumping fourteen were Irish bred. 
It is easy to divine the influence of these extraordinary 
figures on the prospects of Irish horse-breeding. Sur- 
prisingly enough, in view of the enormous increase of 
motor transport for commerce and pleasure, Irish horses 
are growing in numbers as well as improving in quality. 
The entries of horses for the Dublin Horse Show of this 
year were 1,088, as compared with 1,045 last year. 
The horse population of Ireland in 1901, of two years 
old and upwards, was 435,345. In 1929 it was 436,088. 
Tillage may be languishing in Ireland as elsewhere ; but 


the Irish are maintaining their reputation as the finest 
stock-rearers in the world. 
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THE TWO MILLIONS 


T is doubtless quite natural that, as the figures of 
| unemployment rise, there is a tendency on one 
side to exaggerate their significance and on the 
other to minimise it. As we pointed out last week, it is 
quite ridiculous to suggest that the increase during 
the past year is the Government’s fault, or that 
Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues are facing a situation 
which is the same as Mr. Baldwin had to deal with 
between 1925 and 1929. The world slump makes all the 
difference, changing radically, not only the total amount 
of unemployment, but also its nature. But if it is 
ridiculous to put down the increase to the policy of the 
Labour Government, it is no less absurd for official 
spokesmen to attempt to explain the figures away. By 
a different method of calculation, we might make out 
the volume of unemployment to be a good deal less than 
it now appears ; but a change in the way of counting the 
unemployed would not mitigate in the smallest degree 
the seriousness of the problem. 

Let it be admitted—as we at any rate are fully pre- 
pared to admit—that the present system of unemploy- 
ment insurance is working badly, and even, in certain 
quarters, showing a ‘‘Speenhamland”’ tendency to turn 
into a subsidy in aid of low wages. Let it be admitted 
that the system has departed far from the original 
intentions of those who framed it, and that the figures, 
as they are now issued, include a fair number of people 
who would not, a generation ago, have been regarded as 
unemployed. These admissions do not in effect make 
the problem a whit less serious than it appears on the 
surface. Indeed, they may even make it more serious ; 
for unemployment insurance, as it is now administered, 
conceals in certain respects the real gravity of the trade 
situation, and actually hinders the readjustment of our 
economic system to the new conditions which it has 
to meet. 

Of the two millions now registered as unemployed, 
about three-quarters of a million are classified by the 
Ministry of Labour either as “‘temporarily stopped”’ or 
as casuals. The problem of casual labour is well known, 
and presents no new features. But the ‘‘ temporarily 
stopped,’’? who number over 650,000, constitute a great 
difficulty. In certain trades, notably textiles and coal 
mining, it has been the practice for generations to meet 
temporary shortage of orders by working short time. 
The available work is thus spread out over a large body 
of operatives: the scattering of the labour force is 
avoided; and the sense of fairness, strong in the 
workers’ minds, is appeased by giving everyone a share 
in the available wages. 

It has long been recognised that this short-time 
system, while it may be in certain trades an admirable 
way of meeting a temporary shortage of work, readily 
becomes an abuse if it is protracted. For short-time 
working, in all highly mechanised occupations at any 
rate, is bound to put up the costs of production. Even 
if the wage-costs remain unchanged, overhead costs are 
swelled by keeping redundant plants at work; and in 
fact, wage-costs also are likely to be increased. The 
more highly mechanised an industry becomes, the more 
this condition applies, save in the rare cases in which 
two half-time shifts can be used to work the same plant, 


as happens to some extent in the iron and steel trades, 
Normally, the short-time system means the wasteful 
working of plants, the swelling of production costs, and 
consequently a failure to bring down prices just when 
the condition of trade makes a reduction imperative. 

Now, the unemployment insurance system, as it 
operates to-day, undoubtedly encourages short-time 
working. If men work two or three days a week, or in 
alternate weeks, and draw unemployment benefit for the 
time when they are not working, they get more money 
than they would by working, say, four days a week. 
They are not paid a living wage by the industry in which 
they work; but, as in the days of the Speenhamland 
Act, the public makes up their wages to a bare living 
standard. The employer is able to shift part of the cost 
of maintaining the workers from his wages bill to the 
Unemployment Fund; and he feels justified in doing so, 
because he is made to contribute to the Fund by means 
of a tax which falls on the cost of production. He then 
employs his workers for only part of the week, and is 
able to speed them up more than he could under full- 
time conditions, because when they have done their 
part-time work for him, they are due to be rested at the 
expense of the Unemployment Fund. 

Under these conditions, unemployment benefit is apt 
to serve as a subsidy to low wages, and as an aid in 
speeding up the workman. It also hinders the reorgan- 
isation of industry, by subsidising the less efficient firms, 
and by preventing the concentration of output in the 
most efficient plants. It tends to emphasise the speeding 
up of labour, rather than the lightening of labour’s task 
by the provision of more efficient mechanical aids; and 
it demoralises the working classes, by causing an all- 
round reduction in earnings without any change in the 
rates of wages fixed by collective bargaining. 

This is a formidable list of abuses ; but no fair-minded 
person who knows the facts can deny that they exist. It 
is sometimes suggested, in official quarters, that we 
ought not to count the short-time workers as un- 
employed at all, because they remain on the books of 
the same firm, and go back to work at regular periods, 
coming on and off the dole in accordance with a fixed 
system designed to comply with the regulations. But 
this view is absurd. If the work were not shared out 
there would be a large addition to the numbers wholly 
unemployed. The amount of employment and un- 
employment is the same, whether two men work half 
the week each, or one man works the whole week and 
the other not at all. At least, the immediate amounts 
of work and lack of work are the same; but the long- 
run effects may be widely different. 

The present system is undoubtedly concealing from 
us the extent to which there is in certain of our leading 
industries a real and permanent redundancy of labour. 
It is both hindering industrial transference, and making 
the need for it less apparent. Actually, it would be far 
better for our industries in most cases (not in quite all) 
to stop working short-time, at the cost of adding con- 
siderably to the numbers wholly unemployed. This 


would lower costs and help recovery in the industries 
concerned ; and it would at once give us a clear picture 
of the magnitude and character of the problem of 
For the worst 


re-employment that we have to face. 
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feature of the present system is that it enables those in 
authority to present a plausible case for doing nothing. 
What is the use, they argue, of providing work for these 
people, when they will be back at their old jobs next 
week, or the week after? This argument is utterly 
fallacious. There is no smaller surplus of labour in a 
trade which gives everyone work for two-thirds of the 
time than in one which has a third of its workers wholly 
unemployed. There is no less need for transference—for 
work that will employ the surplus—in the one case than 
in the other. Indeed, where the short-time system is in 
operation, there is most need of all to remove the surplus 
in order to bring it to an end. 

It is, of course, far easier to point to abuses in 
the unemployment insurance system than to devise 
remedies. To deprive the short-time workers of benefit, 
without doing anything else for them, would be grossly 
unfair, and so unpopular that probably no Government 
would venture to do it. But the position would 
be radically different if the Government were able to 
present the unemployed man with a definite offer of 
employment. We have urged again and again the need 
for doing this in the case of those workers who have been 
for a long period continuously out of a job. There it is 
necessary in order to prevent deterioration—that manu- 
facture of unemployables which is in danger of becoming 
our most flourishing industry. But the offer of work is 
no less necessary in order to drain off the redundant 
supply of workers classified as ‘* temporarily stopped,”’ 
for there it is the only means of preventing the Un- 
employment Fund from becoming a subsidy to low 
wages, and of counteracting a tendency fatal to the 
reorganisation of industry on more efficient lines. 

The passing of the two-million mark should at least 
induce our politicians and administrators to think again. 
How much further is this matter to be allowed to drift ? 
How much higher are the unproductive charges on 
industry and the industrious to be allowed to grow? 
Is it not sheer insanity to support two million people in 
idleness, on the pretext that it is cheaper to pay them 
for doing nothing than to set them to useful work? 
There are difficulties, of course—huge difficulties; but 
unless we face them they are bound to get worse. As 
well expect a man to swim with a millstone round his 
neck, as expect industry to flourish when both produc- 
tion and consumption are artificially kept down. Are 


we all mad, that we allow this unutterable folly to 
go on? 


AMERICA AND INDIA 


HEN the Times printed, in the latter part of July, 

three striking articles headed “ America and 

India” by Dr. Edward Thompson, Reader in 

Bengali at Oxford, it was practically certain that repro- 
duction in pamphlet form would follow without delay. The 
articles dealt with a subject of great importance. They were 
the work of a brilliant man of letters, who had served for a 
year as visiting professor of English Literature at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., one of the foremost women’s 
colleges in America. They were timely and definite, and 
written with a pungency that has become rare, on the British 
side, in the particular field of controversy into which Dr. 
Thompson found himself drawn during his sojourn in the 


United States. The Times made what many regarded 
as a mistake, by putting at the end of each number a specific 
warning against reproduction ‘in whole or part,” which, 
naturally enough, was taken by the press in general as a 
warning against quotation. Hence the articles, everywhere 
noted at the time as of unusual interest, aroused much less 
public comment than they otherwise would have done. 
There is now, however, no likelihood of their subject-matter 
being overlooked, for the pamphlet is out and presumably 
being widely circulated (Times Office, Twopence). 

Dr. Thompson remarks, to begin with, upon the intense 
interest felt by America in the Indian situation, and upon the 
prevalent American belief that “ history runs along a few 
regular lines liable to repetition.”” Hence, it is assumed that 
the events of 1776 are being re-enacted in India : ‘‘ there is a 
Congress, with a President; there is a Salt Tax agitation 
which is the Stamp Act agitation over again; there has been a 
National Day of Independence.” This view is presented, 
not only in many political journals, but also in magazines 
circulating among business-men. Dr. Thompson gives a 
few citations from Fleet’s Review, which selects ‘ the best 
from the better magazines.” Here is a specimen of the best 
as provided by a writer in this American monthly : 

In 1919 he (Mr. Gandhi) saw 32,000,000 of his own countrymen 
starving to death, while $350,000,000 worth of the very wheat 
which should have fed them was exported to England at the point 
of the gun. 

The actual value of the wheat exported by India to England 
at that time was about $350,000. The American writer in 
question multiplied the figure a thousandfold. In 1929 the 
wheat export was less than one million sterling. And again, 
the writer in Fleet’s Review says : 

Take the one matter of cotton. India exports to England yearly 
millions of bales of the raw material. ... There are practically 


no factories in India. The products which should feed, clothe, and 
put beauty and joy into the lives of the Indians go pouring into England. 


Here we have (as Dr. Thompson does not need to point 
out) a piece of news that must be amazing for Lancashire— 
struggling, as that stricken county is, against a terrible 
industrial distress that has been brought about, in no 
small degree, by the rapid industrialisation of Asia. What 
Dr. Thompson in this connection does point out is that 
India “has some of the world’s greatest factory regions and 
bitterest industrial unrest,” and that Japan is importing 
more than six times as much raw cotton from India as 
England is. The travesty of political facts in Fleet’s Review 
is no less ludicrous. The American reader is informed that 
the National Congress (of course, an entirely Indian enter- 
prise and development) ‘‘ came into being forty years ago, 
thrown to the Indians as a sop to their feelings.” The 
National Congress, as thus defined, is set by the astonishing 
American writer alongside the Council of State, “* hand- 
picked by the Viceroy,” one-third of which “is selected 
from the 726 Princes’?! The Council of State—-that is, the 
All-India second chamber—is largely elected, and, needless 
to say, no Princes are included in its membership. 

Dr. Thompson proceeds to a special examination of two 
books that have been largely sold in America during the 
past year and have had many eulogistic reviews. One of 
these is Eminent Asians, by Josef Washington Hall (better 
known by his pen-name, Upton Close); the other is Dr. 
Jabez T. Sunderland’s India in Bondage. Mr. Hall is an 
American; an acrid and untiring critic, by voice and pen, 
of the British system. Dr. Sunderland is a very old man; 
a Unitarian minister, who has been writing on Indian affairs 
for something like forty years, and, although living and 
working in the United States for at least that period, is said 
to have kept his British citizenship. His book was banned 


by the Government of India, and thereby, inevitably, given 
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an immense advertisement in America. It may be worth 
while, before leaving Dr. Thompson’s examples, to quote 
one or two from each of these volumes. 

Mr. Hall, who is praised by his publisher for his 
“unparalleled information,” makes the Black Hole of 
Caleutta (1756) an incident of the Indian Mutiny, and says 
in reference to Amritsar: ‘‘ Dyer was taken out of India 
to be given a promotion and retired.” Brigadier-General 
Dyer, as all the world ought by this time to know, was 
retired from the Army, after being censured for the shooting 
by all the authorities in India and in London. Dr. Sunderland 
says that the Amritsar shooting and “ all the terrible Punjab 
atrocities’? were perpetrated under the system of dyarchy ; 
and he asserts that—‘‘ as is well known to all perfectly ac- 
quainted with the history of the Great War ”—it 
the “splendid Indian Army ’ 
the first battle of the Marne.” It is very odd that dyarchy, 
a luckless device of the expiring Constitution 
now without a the 
earry this burden of atrocities. 
was not instituted before 1921. The first contingent of 
the Indian Army arrived at the Front in November, 1914; 
the Marne had been fought in the opening days of September. 
The legend of the Indian troops beating back the Germans 
from the Marne in all probability owes its vitality throughout 
the world chiefly to Mrs. Annie Besant, who a few years ago 


was given to repeating it in her orations. 


was 
which ‘turned the tide at 


notoriously 


friend in world —should be made to 


But dyarchy in any case 


The foregoing examples are selected by Dr. ‘Thompson 
as typical of a large body of American writing upon India 
and the East generally. He is certainly not wrong in holding 
that the case is serious when such writers as ‘‘ Upton Close ” 
and Dr. Sunderland are able to count upon laudatory 
reviews in journals of high standing, which should be able 
to employ well-informed critics. Propagandists of this sort 
and their allies deserve the downright showing-up they have 
received at the hands of a master; but we should bear in 
mind that this powerful piece of polemic covers only one 
aspect of a very large and many-sided subject. It may be 
well, therefore, to consider a few matters which Dr. Thomp- 
son, devoting himself to one particular theme, was not 
able to discuss within his limits. 

The American public is interested in India to-day mainly 
for two reasons. Ireland—for so long practically the only 
European country familiar as a contentious question to 
the mass—has been out of the American news since 1922. 


India has taken its place, as the most controversial of 


Britain’s imperial problems; and the American people, 
conscious of their own external responsibilities, though as 
a rule poorly informed upon them, have had their minds 
turned, not seldom in sensational ways, to India, as the 
land which offers the greatest challenge to British imperial 
That is the The second is 
M. K. Gandhi, who is given a prominence in the American 


statesmanship. first reason. 
press, on platforms and in the churches, going far beyond 
the position accorded to him in England. For the past 
five or six years in America Gandhi has been front-page news, 
and audiences all the United States have heard 
addresses by speakers not a few of whom use the personality 


over 


of the Mahatma, and the events of his later career, as the 
text for an out-and-out denunciation of the British Govern- 
ment in India. It would be accurate to say that, with a 
very few exceptions, the Indians now at work in America 


are political extremists who indulge, by voice and pen, 


in the most reckless accusations, and further, that some of 


their American associates are equally careless or un- 
scrupulous. (For example, it is the rarest thing to find, 


in the published statements coming from either group, 


a tolerably accurate account of any event or movement in 
India since 1919.) 


Comparatively few in number, they are 
remarkably active. 


They have the entrée to many papers 
and magazines, while opportunities are provided for them, 
all over the United States, in churches and open forums, 
colleges and clubs, and at the innumerable associations 
that lunch and dine to the accompaniment of an address 
upon some public question of the hour. Add to this the fact 
that all Asia and its problems have, since the war, become 
interesting to the more conscious portion of the American 
public in a remarkable degree—more so, let us say, than 
India and Egypt are at this critical moment to all save 
a relatively small minority of the British public—and we 
have the outlines of a situation which, in its bearing upon 
the affairs of the East and the world-standing of Britain, is 
of undeniable significance. 

Nevertheless, it would be easy to overstate the facts, 
and to over-emphasise the moral drawn from the disturbing 
examples cited by Dr. Thompson. After a recent visit to 
the United States, Mr. Rushbrook Williams, Minister of the 
Sikh State of Patiala, remarked that, while the American 
press was led into an undue simplifying of the Indian political 
problem, the leading newspapers showed as a general rule an 
adequate realisation of its vast complexity and a readiness 
to appreciate the enormous difficulty of the British position. 
That is undoubtedly true. Certain groups and _ interests 
are, of course, irreconcilable, just as certain Senators are 
incorrigible. But, speaking generally, there are few important 
organs of American opinion which do not hold the balance 
fairly, recognising that, at least, the task of achieving 
self-government for India is more bafiling than that of 
arranging for the freedom of the Philippines. 


FASCISM IN GERMANY 


[FROM A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. | 

ERMANY is the country of many political parties. 
There are about fifteen of them represented in the 
Reichstag. None of these being sufficiently strong 
in themselves, the system of coalition governments has 
developed. Therefore nearly all of them incline more or less 
to compromise between their programmes and the necessity 
of these continuous coalitions. No party is able to carry 
out any effective measures, and there is consequently little 
change in their membership. The Fascist movement is 
the only exception to the rule: the ‘* National Socialist 
Labour Party,’? as it is called, is a steadily growing 
organisation. One is inclined, even in Germany, to under- 
rate the importance of this comparatively young party, 
because all its methods and means of political struggle 
differ entirely from the traditional customs of the older 

German parties. 

The party is about ten years old. 
as a local organisation of 64 members, and _ already 
in 1928 had 110,000 members in over one thousand 
local groups. There were 800,000 votes for the National 
Socialists in the last Reichstag elections, and in 
Prussia alone they polled 500,000 in the Landtag elections 
of last year. Every municipal election brings them new 
successes, and it is certainly not exaggerating to assume 
that their partisans number at least one million. In 
Thuringia the party helped to form the governing coalition. 
A strong Fascist, Dr. Frick, has become Minister of Internal 
Affairs, which means that one of the most important 
Ministries in the country is under the control of a bitter 
opponent of the existing political forces. He is deliber- 


It began in 1920 


ately trying to make Thuringia the stronghold of German 
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Fascism, and the Thuringian police its storm-troops. 
Dr. Frick’s efforts are the more dangerous as Thuringia has 
often been regarded not only as the geographical but also 
the intellectual centre of Germany. As a matter of fact, 
German people do not fully realise the risk of such a situa- 
tion. Here is a man who was concerned in the Kapp revolt 
in Munich, now become Minister of Thuringia and quite 
frankly using his power for his own revolutionary aims. 

The National Socialist Labour Party obviously proves 
that political parties are kept together and stirred to action 
much more by slogans and catchwords emotionally affecting 
the mass of people than by deliberate and logical arguments. 
If this were not so, the undeniable progress of the Fascists 
in Germany could not possibly be explained, as their so- 
called ideology is a more than awkward muddle of vague 
race theories, antisemitism and ‘‘true Socialism,’’ as opposed 
to Marxism, and could hardly be convincing enough to make 
large numbers of people absolutely fanatical and wholly 
devoted to the party. 

That which really links the ranks of German Fascism 
is an old, deep, inborn emotional instinct: anti- 
semitism. The German people, having to suffer a 
great deal during the war and its. aftermath, were 
only too willing to shuffle off their own responsibility 
on to any scapegoat. The Jews, living in comparatively 
good economic conditions, much envied and hated, never 
acknowledged as genuine Germans but more or less at any 
time considered as ‘* strangers,’’ now again became the 
“true cause of Germany’s misfortune.’? They are alleged 
to have been the secret allies of France and England, to 
have betrayed the German Army and to have brought on the 
revolution. ‘* Judenrepublik ’’ and ‘* Judenregierung ”’ are 
the terms which the National Socialists use to speak about 
the German State of to-day. One who knows the German 
national character does not wonder that all these ridiculous 
accusations are not only believed but are taken for granted. 
Of course, it is merely a political policy of Hitler and the 
other leaders of the party to stir the antisemitic instincts. 
I cannot believe that Hitler seriously aims at throwing out 
the 600,000 Jews of Germany. Evidently he uses this 
popular slogan in order to get large masses of followers for 
his other political ideas. The cry against the Jews can be 
employed to engender the warlike mood that he requires for 
the establishment of Fascism. 

The party has also understood the necessity of assum- 
ing a so-called revolutionary attitude. Although this is only 
a thin veneer, its phraseology could easily be mistaken for 
that of the Socialist or even of the Communist Party. They 
distinguish between ‘‘ working’’ (Christian) and ** earning ”’ 
(Jewish) capitalists, and offer to free the German people 
from the grip of international Jewish capitalism in order 
to establish a national Socialism for the sake of the poorer 
classes. Actually there is here no idea of a Socialism in the 
Marxian sense, but the German workman, disappointed by 
Socialists and Communists, appears to drift more and more 
towards this form of revolutionary movement. 

The continuously changing governments in Germany have 
not been able to strengthen the confidence of the nation in a 
democratic parliamentary system. On the contrary, dis- 
satisfaction with the existing constitution is obviously grow- 
Ing, and the National Socialists, with their anti-parliamen- 
tary propaganda, attract not a few of the worried and dis- 
contented electors on that account. 

Turning now to the inner organisation of the party, it 
must be said that it would be impossible to find any other 
working movement in Germany so well guided and working 
so efficiently. The National Socialist Labour Party has 
been built up like an army, highly trained and disciplined. 
At all occasions, in demonstrations and meetings, they 


wear a special very soldierlike uniform and march through 
the streets with brass bands and colours, trying to imitate 
the old German Army. It must be admitted that these are 
clever means of enticing the German people who have not 
lost their foible for parading troops and military exercises, 
the old Prussian drill being still rather rooted in the 
country. 

Realising this, the Fascists do not miss the slightest oppor- 
tunity for ostentatious display. In 1928 about 100,000 
meetings were convoked, and in October, 1929—in one 
month—19,000 public demonstrations were organised. 
During such demonstrations more or less serious fights and 
scuffles with Communists very often occur, and not a few 
young people are usually killed. The authorities, however, 
while proving very strong in suppressing Communism, 
do not seem to have sufficient courage to meet the Fascist 


terror with the necessary determination. Five daily papers ' 


and about fifty weeklies, supported by a special press 
bureau, spread the Fascist ideas all over the country. A 
large number of books, pamphlets and leaflets are constantly 
being distributed, and are penetrating into the most remote 
villages of the countryside. A staff of versatile writers— 
journalists, intellectuals and artists—collaborate in a very 
efficient manner. Youths’ organisations and lads’ brigades 
are under their control. Strongholds of German Fascism 
are to be found in many universities, where National 
Socialist student groups in nearly all elections get great 
majorities. One should not underrate the danger of such 
groups. The undergraduates of to-day will hold the key 
positions of society to-morrow. 

Apart from the intelligentsia, there are mainly two groups 
of the population filling the Fascist ranks. In its beginning 
the party bore a pronouncedly lower-middle-class character. 
It attracted scores of the lesser civil servants who, having 
lost their savings through the inflation, remembered the 
past times of the Wilhelminian rule, which had been pros- 
perous for them. They blamed and hated and tried to make 
responsible the new State and the democratic constitution 
for all the troubles they now had to suffer. On the other 
hand, the Fascist leaders soon realised that they could not 
possibly carry through any actual change without the help 
of the worker. (The two Labour Parties, Socialists and 
Communists together, polled in the Berlin communal elec- 
tions more than half the votes.) Therefore Hitler adopted 
as his new policy the method of behaving as an anti- 
capitalist and revolutionary, in order to shape an army of 
followers who eventually, being to a large extent workmen, 
would not be afraid of a real struggle. 

After all, however, one cannot but be amazed how the 
National Socialists could have been formed into such a 
seemingly unified movement, whilst the actual economic 
interests of the different parts of its membership (lower- 
middle-class, workers, peasants, intelligentsia) do not agree 
at all but are more often than not opposite. Most probably 
those contradictions will become a genuine problem for 
them as soon as they begin any constructive work. Still, 
to-day it is the communal enemy, the hatred of the parlia- 
mentary system and of the Jews, the economic distress 
and the German enthusiasm for militarism that welds them 
together. 

Considering the extent and steadiness of the Fascist 
work in Germany, one cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that they must dispose of vast sums of money. Evidently 
their support flows from two sources. There are the former 
ruling houses which, still being paid enormous pensions by 
the German State, have not yet abandoned the hope of a 
possible return to power, and are therefore interested in all 
nationalistic organisations. ‘Their time is definitely over ; 
their money, none the less, is particularly helpful to the 
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Fascists. Certain capitalists obviously give the party 


financial support. At the first glance that seems incredible, 
as the National Socialists always pretend to be a revolu- 
tionary, anti-capitalistic Labour Party. But such bene- 
factors expect them to break the power of the Com- 
munists, and especially of the Socialists, in Parliament and 
the Trade Unions, and, as a matter of fact, it is not im- 
possible thus to weaken the political influence of the 
proletariat within Germany. 

The attitude of other nationalistic parties and organi- 
sations towards the Fascists has not been very clear. 
Officially they support the parliamentary constitution and 
are against any revolutionary measures. Perhaps we 
should rather say they became more careful after the 
failure of the Kapp revolt in Munich. Yet there 
can be hardly any doubt that the People’s Party and the 
German Nationalists are secretly sympathising with them; 
which means that in case of a Fascist revolt, although they 
would not openly help, they would not oppose them. 

Of course, predictions of the future are always more or less 
uncertain. Any possible change depends upon the further 
development of the general economic situation. But one 
thing is certain : the National Socialist Labour Party is the 
only organisation that is obviously preparing for, and seems 
to be obtaining sufficient power to bring about, drastic 
alterations in the German State. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE 
BOOKIES 


T has been stated in the press that the bookmakers have 
if been losing money lately, and that the leading firms 
have already lost something in the neighbourhood of 
£100,000 during the present flat-racing season. A super- 
ficial observer of events might attribute this to luck on the 
part of the betting public. But the bookmakers, who ought 
to know, explain it in a fashion that is more encouraging to 
the hopes of those who believe in the progress of human 
nature. ‘* Backers,’? one of them has declared, ‘* are 
growing wiser. They study form more than they used to do, 
and they get more information for a penny in a newspaper 
to-day than they could have bought for £50 twenty or thirty 
years ago. Besides, the small punter isn’t so reckless as he 
used to be. There was a time when he would rather have 
lost a couple of bob on backing a long-priced outsider than 
won it by backing an even-money favourite. That sort of 
thing is not so common as it used to be. It’s all * safety 
first ’ nowadays, and the bookmaker is feeling the draught.”’ 
I confess I always feel a little sceptical when I hear that 
the bookmakers have been losing. Even when an out- 
sider wins a great race at 100 to 1 they usually explain in 
an interview that, somehow or other, though scarcely a man, 
woman or child had backed the winner, the book- 
makers lost money. Even the farmers—who, it must be 
admitted, have some cause for grumbling to-day—are not 
more convinced and continual pessimists. One would 
imagine that the bookmakers were a society of martyrs who 
carried on their business on principle rather than in order to 
make a living. How happy they must be now that the 
Totalisator has arrived to take over part of their losses ! 
Logically, the more the public bets with the Totalisator, 
the less the bookmakers will lose! Yet even this does not 
satisfy them. Apparently the money that is ‘* invested ”’ 
with the Totalisator is the very money that the bookmakers 
would win if it came to them. 

At the same time, one would like to believe that what 
the bookmakers say is true—that even the betting man, 
the most notoriously foolish of citizens, is rapidly acquiring 
those habits of prudence and foresight on which the political 


economists tell us the prosperity of the nation depends. In 
the past the man who betted was generally, and with some 
reason, regarded as a waster of money, who was charitable 
to the bookmakers at the expense of better causes. The 
horse was looked upon as the enemy of the home, and, by 
a curious paradox, the betting man was at the same time 
denounced for taking money for nothing and for ruining his 
home by losing money. If it is a sin to take money for 
nothing, he will still be open to condemnation on the first 
count, but, if what the bookmakers say is true, he will now 
have to be acquitted on the grave charge of injuring his 
wife and children. 

The woman of the future, indeed, if she has no conscien- 
tious scruples against taking money for nothing, will, before 
choosing a husband, make sure that he knows something 
about betting. A man who professes ignorance of form will 
stand a poor chance with her against the man who won on 
Blenheim in the Derby. Parents, interviewing a prospective 
son-in-law, will inquire: ** Do you bet? And if not why 
not? *? and will add, ‘* Of course, Amelia is free to make 
her own choice, but, frankly, we will do all in our power to 
save her from so rash a step as marrying a man who doesn’t 
know the names of the five classic races.”’ If Amelia insists 
on marrying the young man they will say to their friends : 
** He’s a good honest fellow, with only one fault—he’s 
improvident—he never backs a horse from one year’s end to 
the other.”? After marriage even Amelia will begin to realise 
that she has not married the ideal husband. She will see 
all her friends married to students of form who are perpetu- 
ally taking their wives to the theatre on the proceeds of 
what in Victorian days was called a “ flutter.”’ She will 
see those other wives better dressed than herself, wearing 
more expensive hats and shoes, laden with jewels, giving 
champagne to their guests at dinner, and she will begin 
to point out to Archibald the painful contrast between the 
wife of the man who bets and the wife of the man who 
doesn’t. She will reproach him with not loving her if he is 
too lazy even to stoop and pick up gold that is lying on the 
pavement. ‘* It isn’t as if I were asking you to do more 
work,”’ she will say. ‘‘ This is as easy as picking goose- 
berries off a bush. The money is there. Why don’t you do 
like everybody else and go out and get it? ”’ If Archibald 
protests that he has principles which forbid him to bet, 
she will reply bitterly : “‘ A pretty principle that makes a 
man humiliate his wife before other women! I suppose 
you’d rather I starved than take the trouble to read through 
the names of the starters in to-day’s races. I don’t call 
that principle. I call it selfishness. You’re simply a self- 
indulgent good-for-nothing, as Daddy always said.’ Either 
Archibald would submit after that and provide himself with 
the latest issue of Racing Up to Date or he would stand firm 
and be haled into the Divorce Court on a charge of persis- 
tent cruelty. To such a case there could be only one end. 
No civilised judge could fail to give Amelia her freedom and 
to reprimand Archibald as a monster so base that a good 
woman could not be expected to live with him. 

This, perhaps, however, is a picture painted too much in 
the colours of a pre-feminist world. We now live in the era 
of sex equality, and Amelia, no doubt, would soon discover 
for herself the name of a good bookmaker and would do 
her bit towards increasing the family income while 
Archibald was earning a living in a duller and more helot- 
spirited fashion. She might keep her winnings on the turf 
a secret from him, out of respect for his principles, but how 
he would come to love her as the perfect manager who 
seemed able to accomplish miracles on an income so small 
as his own! He might at first suspect her of extravagance, 
but on discovering that there were no debts and that, on 
the contrary, he had a growing balance at the bank, he 
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would conclude that she was simply wonderful and con- 
gratulate himself on being the most happily-married man 
in the circle of his acquaintance. I am sure that nothing 
could conduce to the happiness of a marriage more than 
the prudence of a wife who was constantly making successful 
investments on the Turf. And, now that we know from the 
bookmakers that with caution and study of form success 
on the Turf is comparatively easy, there is no reason why 
any marriage should be a failure through lack of money. 
When dog-racing began, it was said that it was the most 
marvellous sport in the world, because everybody won at it 
and yet the bookmakers were able to survive. Horse- 
racing, if reports are true, is rapidly becoming a sport of the 
same kind. ‘‘ Go in and win,’ is a traditional piece of 
advice from a spirited elder to a spirited junior. It is advice 
that might well be given universally as regards horse-racing 
to-day. 

On the other hand, I am assailed with occasional 
doubts as to the truth of that glowing picture painted by 
the bookmakers of a world in which those who back horses 
have, unlike the rest of their fellows, become wise. Apart 
from that, I have seen men betting wisely and men betting 
foolishly, and the bets of the wise men were no more suc- 
cessful than the bets of the foolish ones. It is true that 
the wise man has the advantage over the foolish one in bet- 
ting, that he bets within his means; but, as a rule, he loses 
all the same. The foolish man also loses more money than 
the wise man because he is more inclined to bet on every 
race, and it is an accepted fact that no man could bet on 
every race from the beginning of the season till the end 
without losing a vast amount of money. The wise man, 
however, who sits up all night studying form and goes 
whispering round the paddock in quest of information, is as 
likely to be misled as the foolish man who backs a horse 
because he sees its name over a shop on his way to the 
course. His very knowledge tempts him to bet more heavily 
on some disastrous occasions. The largest bets I ever made 
—and they were very small ones—were made as a result of 
conversations with wise men who assured me that the horses 
they named were such certainties that it would be a sin not 
to back them: and I lost my bets. I sometimes wonder 
whether Socrates himself, if he were living to-day, could 
make money on the Turf, except by becoming a bookmaker. 
Knowing him to be a wise man, his friends would come up 
to him in the paddock and say : ** What do you know? ” 
And Socrates would reply with a smile : ‘‘ I know nothing.” 
And they would say : ‘* But you are the wisest man who 
ever lived, are you not? ’? And he would say: “I am; 
but that is only because, unlike some people present, I know 
that I know nothing.”? After that, they would go away, 
shaking their heads, convinced that Socrates knew the 
winner of the next race but was too selfish to tell them 
about it. But Socrates would have spoken the truth, and, 
knowing nothing, would have backed nothing, or, having 
backed something for fun, would have lost his money. 

The notion that a man by becoming prudent can win on 
the Turf seems to me as illusory as the notion that a man 
by being prudent can win at Monte Carlo. The prudent 
man does not win more; he only loses less. It is possible 
that one or two men in exceptional circumstances and with 
considerable capital may make a successful business of back- 
ing horses, but the ordinary man cannot. Here, and at the 
roulette table, luck counts for more than wisdom, and, even 
in the most intelligent world, there will always be far more 
losers than winners. As there are no signs that the world is 
becoming intelligent this state of affairs is likely to 
continue. Let the bookmaker take heart. All is not lost. 
But it will be—by the backers—by the end of the season. 

+. & 


THE EMPIRE MARKETING 
BOARD 


POET has established Cortez for all time in the high 
A lights of a peak in Darien; brilliant story-writers 
have brought Sebastian Cabot and Christopher 
Columbus back to us in their fashion as they lived. 
The Conquistadores, or some of them, have found in 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham a vivid historian; Kipling and 
Newbolt have sung of admirals and gentlemen adventurers. 
To-day we are rather inclined to believe that romance has 
passed or that it belongs to the detective novel, and is 
found nowhere else on the plane of manifestation. 

Truth to tell, romance thrives throughout the world. In 
place of admiral or conquistador we send the scientist to 
far-off lands, not to singe the beard of the King of Spain, 
but to do work that is more seemly, more useful, and no less 
dramatic. Conquest to-day relates almost entirely to the 
world’s markets and the enemies of those markets; the 
competition that conquistadores must face is sharp and even 
bitter, for Nature resents control. There are many Empire 
markets which this country has the right, as well as the 
intention, to exploit, and each presents problems. For 
many years, as the Empire grew and new lands came under 
the flag, it was impossible to proceed to develop them along 
regular lines; but to-day we have absorbed our fill of terri- 
tory, and digestion, which here is but another name for 
organisation, follows. In other words, we have taken over 
a vast part of the world’s surface, not without the indignant 
protests of those who allowed their opportunities to slip, 
and we are developing it through the medium of the Empire 
Marketing Board, whose annual Report for the year 1929- 
1930 has all the qualities of a romance for those who can 
cover the dry bones of fact and figure with a little of the 
flesh and blood of imagination. 

The Board is one of the fortunate bodies that stand above 
or beyond political changes. When the Conservatives were 
in power Mr. L. S. Amery was the Chairman ; to-day Lord 
Passfield occupies his place; the office of Vice-Chairman, 
then held by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, has passed to Mr. W. Lunn. 
But there are Conservative, Liberal and Labour members on 
the Empire Marketing Board, all united in the determination 
to forget Westminster while they develop the Empire’s 
resources in the best interests of all parties. 

The Government has its uses; it supplies the sinews of 
war. In the current financial year the Board will have 
£800,000 to spend, part cf which goes in propaganda so that 
the general public may be aware of the efforts made on its 
behalf. Newspaper advertisements, lectures, broadcasts, 
leaflets, cinema shows, posters, trade meetings, even 
shopping weeks, contribute to the publicity side, and there 
are picture shows at the Imperial Institute at South 
Kensington where something of the work can be seen for 
the asking, though the request is not so large or regular as 
it should be. But the story of world-wide endeavour is told 
within the pages of one of those official reports,* from which 
men shrink almost involuntarily lest they encounter the 
record cf Professor Dryasdust, illustrated by graphs and 
rows of figures ‘* as digestible as Stonehenge.’? Nobody has 
arisen to do justice to Government reports and to declare 
the truth that there are some that provide the best reading 
in the world, their titles being the only dull thing about 
them. The one befcre me claims a place among the best. 

In the first place, it should be stated definitely that the 
work of the Board is showing valuable results, and that these 
results will grow with the years. We are getting more 
Empire-grown foodstuffs than ever before. The years 1927 





* Empire Marketing Board, May 1929—May 1930. The Stationery 
Office. 1s. 
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and 1928 achieved records; 1929 left some of them behind. 
New Zealand butter and cheese, Australian sugar, raisins 
and currants, South African, West Indian and Palestinian 
fruit, South African sugar and wines, all show a very definite 
increase during the past twelve months. But it is not in 
these material achievements, gratifying though they be, 
that the general reader of the E.M.B. Report will find 
stimulus ; it is rather in the survey of conditions that affect 
the health and prosperity of the Empire at large, and in 
the modest story of work to which the most remote corners 
of the habitable world bear witness. 

The eye of the Board is extraordinarily dilated. It 
surveys the University of Cambridge, one may say, with a 
very generous and special regard, and at the same time looks 
at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in far-off 
Trinidad with lively interest. One may remark in passing, 
that wherever it makes a survey the E.M.B. appears to 
leave behind a substantial token of its benevolence. Fruit 
farming in Sierra Leone, agricultural research at Amani in 
East Africa, the cultivation of copra in Malaya and Fiji, and 
of citrus fruits in Palestine and Hcnduras—all these things 
are taken, so to speak, in a beneficent stride ; the countries 
may be presumed to rise up and call the E.M.B. blessed. 

The Board investigates insecticidal plants in British 
Guiana, and has a kindly glance for sugar in Mauritius. The 
marketing of lac in Orissa and Behar interests it deeply ; 
so do tea planting in India and Ceylon and silkworm culti- 
vation in Jamaica. In Kew Gardens, London’s most 
delightful open-air resort, the Board cultivates Tung oil 
plants for the sake of varnish makers. Who before, in the 
history of this precious isle set in the silver sea, this realm, 
this England, ever troubled about varnish makers? One 
thinks of them as a respectable and well-deserving class 
whose life is associated with a pleasant fragrance as they go 
in pursuit of their lawful occasions. Only the E.M.B. would 
have thought of growing Tung oil seeds on their account. 
Are varnish makers a grateful generation? Do they go to 
Kew and watch the Tung seeds grow? One would like to 
think that this is their regular practice, and that if the 
reputation of the E.M.B. should ever suffer they will come 
forward and bestow a protest free of charge. 

In Kent, the Fruit Station at East Malling partakes of 
the Beard’s munificence; so do the pastures of New 
Zealand, Australia, Southern Rhodesia and East Africa. 
Trained agents of the Board travel to Trinidad to experi- 
ment with the Indian zebu, and find how much milk she will 
yield if kindly and skilfully coaxed to this end; over the 
veterinary section, situated at Onderstepoort, in South 
Africa, the E.M.B. has scattered largess. The Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine finds support from a flowing 
purse ; pedigree livestock on their way to far-off lands, in 
which they are to testify to the work of British breeds, 
receive assisted passages. At Farnham Royal in Hampshire, 
the E.M.B. breeds beneficial parasites to prey upon the 
hosts of evil things that infest the British Empire. Earwigs, 
wood-wasps, blow-flies, saw-flies, pine moths, should 
repent while there is time, for the beneficial parasites have 
already been sent throughout the world in fifty-eight ship- 
ments of upwards of a hundred thousand passengers, and 
their efficiency is guaranteed. In the desert the locust, in 
the swamps the tsetse-fly, may see the writing on the wall, 
if there be any walls and if they have sufficient vision. Even 
the unnamed little horrors that infest ships, docks, wharves 
and warehouses, and take their toll of good sound produce 
are in danger; the time is coming when the place thereof 
will know them no more. The warble that, after travelling 
all over the bullock, takes up residence under the hide, may 
see his end approaching, and as for the glasshouse pests, 


that are as the sand on the seashore for number, it is suffi- 
cent to say that the E.M.B. thinks that they are not fit to 
live, and is subsidising their enemies. 

Such surveys as have been passed in brief review might 
well satisfy the directcrs of any ordinary undertaking; but 
the men in control of the Empire Marketing Board will 
never be at rest so long as, like Alexander, they find them- 
selves sighing for fresh worlds to conquer. In the 
meantime they add to the common round and daily task 
by assisting plant breeding at Aberystwyth, and supply- 
ing funds to experiment with the grasses that stop coast 
erosion by binding the sand. They investigate the vitamin 
content of fruit, vegetables and dairy produce, and inquire 
critically into the nutritive value of milk. They study means 
of keeping fruit in sound condition when once it has been 
picked, and have made some interesting discoveries here. 
They have considered our Empire timbers, and are carry- 
ing on extensive experiments at Princes Risborough to see 
how these can best be turned to the national account. 

Elsewhere they investigate questions relating to the 
fishery industry, and are justifiably anxious to learn how the 
quality of the cod liver, from which we derive a health-giving 
but unpleasant oil, may be improved. Fishery research is, 
indeed, one of their long suits. They have tested the theories 
and experiments of M. Voronoff, that unpleasant person, 
and their conclusions do not flatter him. They are turning 
an anxious eye, or part of one, upon the nutrition of 
poultry and the ripening of cheese, the marketing of small 
livestock, the maturaticn of wine, and the principles of co- 
operation. Indeed, they have their attention so firmly 
riveted on experiments of the highest interest to us all in 
the most remote parts of the world that one may be tempted 
to think of them as the Empire’s Universal Aunts, or, 
should we say Uncles ? 

But though one smile at their rather heterogeneous in- 
vestigations, very little reflection is needed to show that 
these are absolutely necessary if we are to make our Imperial 
assets of full account, and when we turn to closer considera- 
tion we cannot but thrill to the consciousness of the romance 
underlying much of this labour on the outposts of civilisa- 
tion. There are so many problems that are at once every- 
body’s, and they are being solved for the Empire by a body 
that has taken every problem of production to be its 
province. It works steadily and modestly to acquire know- 
ledge and turn it to the national benefit, only seeking the 
hoardings, the cinema and the newspaper in order to waken 
the average citizen to the significance of the endeavour that 
is made on his behalf. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
FASCISMO IN FINLAND 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMaAn. 

Sir,—Having recently spent some time in Finland and having 
been for some years in close touch with Finnish affairs, I feel 
that your article of August 2nd, ‘* Fascismo in Finland,” creates 
a wholly erroneous impression of the conditions prevailing at 
present. I, therefore, venture to write a few notes on what 
I know to be the actual facts connected with the anti-Communist 
movement. 

This movement has nothing to do with the position of the 
timber trade or with the export of butter. Indeed, it has nothing 
to do with industry at all. It is a movement of hard-thinking 
and hard-working peasant farmers, whose high standard of 
education and sense of responsibility make democratic govern- 
ment in Finland a very different affair from that now prevailing 
in other countries with large peasant majorities. The Lapua 


movement is a purely national Finnish movement against 
Communism, which after the War of Independence has been 
promoted in a most open and objectionable manner, and has 
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been encouraged by financial and other assistance from the 
Third International in Moscow. Communist propaganda has 
been at times very intense and has constituted a serious, though 
during the last times not dangerous, obstacle to the democratic 
development of the State which, however, has continuously been 
fighting its pernicious tendencies and its activities of high treason. 
Perhaps the most significant of its recent forms has been the 
attack on religion, when school children were submitted to 
demoralising influences. This roused the deeply religious 
community of Lapua to a realisation of the necessity of ridding 
Finland for ever of all Communists and everything to do with 
them. 

As the general feeling in the country was ripe for such a 
movement, large numbers of Finns from all parts rallied round 
the farmers of Ostrobothnia, giving rise to a solid national 
movement of considered opinion against Communism. The 
people feel that Communism cannot any longer be tolerated in 
any form within the Finnish frontiers, and that the way must 
be cleared for national progress by the elimination of this 
pernicious element. The Lapuans have long been noted for their 
religious fervour, strong character and intellectual capacity ; and 
they have repeatedly taken the lead as stubborn resisters of 
oppression. To refer to these men as ** narrow-viewed, politically- 
bigoted, culturally ignorant peasant proprietors”’ is the exact 
reverse of the truth, because the fact is that the peasant population 
of those regions certainly is both economically and culturally one 
of the most advanced of its class in Europe. 

The foregoing sentiments found expression in the Helsingfors 
demonstration, when 12.000 specially-selected men from all parts 
of Finland, including 2,000 Swedish-speaking Finns, assembled 
in the great Senate Square and joined in divine service. This 
demonstration was carried out with remarkable precision and in 
perfect order. Meanwhile, M. Kallio, leader of the Minority 
Government, realised the significance of events and, in spite of 
a vote of confidence in the Diet, resigned in order that Finland 
might have a Government on a broader basis. As M. Kallio’s 
resignation occurred two days before the Helsingfors demonstra- 
tion, there was no question of pressure of any kind. Nor is there 
any similarity whatever between this incident and the March on 
Rome. While the latter was a revolutionary movement carried 
out by means of a coup militaire, the former was a solemn 
expression of national opinion, carried out by peaceful 
demonstration. 

It is impossible in a short space to deal with all your corre- 
spondent’s errors in matters of fact, but it is necessary to point out 
that General Mannerheim did not organise a civil war in Finland. 
He began the Liberation War against Russia by disarming and 
taking prisoner the Russian garrisons in Southern Ostrobothnia 
(the region referred to in the article), while the Red Finns opened 
hostilities by joining forces with the Russian troops quartered 
in South Finland and elsewhere, thereby causing civil war. Also, 
among other errors, your correspondent greatly exaggerates 
certain lawless incidents, and he deals with matters of a purely 
Finnish juridical nature on which he is obviously not competent 
to pass judgment. It is also contrary to the truth to state that 
all twenty-three Communist members of the Diet have been 
arrested. The fact is that an order of detention was issued against 
them but, so far, only five or six have been detained for 
interrogation. 

This very significant movement in Finland is a purely demo- 
cratic movement, and is a great source of strength to that 
progressive nation. It has nothing to do with Fascism, although 
it is a strong and deep reaction against Communism and the 
demoralising effect of Bolshevik propaganda.—Yours, etc., 

EK. W. Potson NEWMAN, 

Royal Geographical Society, Major (Retired). 
Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 

August 10th. 


THE CINEMA IN GERMANY 

To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

_ Sirn,—May I be allowed to ask this in a spirit of sincere 
inquiry: How many films has Mr. Michael Sadleir (who writes 
so enthusiastically about The Blue Angel) seen in the 
last couple of years? Three or four; twenty or thirty; or a 
couple of hundred? Is he, in short, what would be called a 
fiim-fan, or a mere casual visitor ? 

{ ask because he uses superlative praise about the picture. 
It contains a “great tragic performance.” The performers 
{more than one) had * genius”; the acting (again in general) 
was “magnificent,” and Marlene Dietrich, the heroine, was 
“superb.” All of which vaguely surprises me, because I am 
only a casual film-goer, far more accustomed to the theatre than 
the cinema; and while guessing that The Blue Angel is probably 
one of the best things of its kind—or the very best thing of its 
kind—it still seemed that it had vast spaces of drama and 


passion, sophistication and culture, to traverse before anything 
about it could conceivably be called either a work of genius or 
superb. 

May I make my position plain? I enjoyed The Blue Angel. 
After nine years as a dramatic critic, it held and interested me. 
It was better than any film I had ever seen. Its photography 
had art and discrimination. (The Germans are a decade ahead 
of the Americans, and a century ahead of the English, in this 
respect.) Jannings nailed his effect into the brain of his audience 
in the first three minutes. He is a far better film-actor than a 
stage-actor. I have seen him alive and kicking on the Vienna 
stage quite recently, and was unimpressed. Such incidents as 
the death of the bird, and the bird being cast casually into the 
house-furnace, all occurring in the first few minutes, are sharp, 
dramatic, and economical of means—everything that a film- 
drama should be. 

But when we come to the later stages—Jannings, as the middle- 
aged professor, fondling the cabaret-girl’s stockings; his final 
dash through the snow (back to Adelphi melodrama of the 
‘eighties—I expected him to produce the conventional baby at 
any minute from under his shawl), and his death at his professor's 
desk (unaccountable and inexplicable); and when I find a critic 
of Mr. Sadleir’s standing delighting in all this as ‘* unforced 
emotionalism *’—have I not reason for asking if he is a casual, 
and therefore clear-sighted, critic of films, or if he has not sat 
at so many of the worst of them that mere competence is magnified 
by him into the ‘ tragic * and the * great” ? 

I have no prejudice against the cinema and the talkies, for 
the same good reason that I have no prejudice against the rising 
of to-morrow morning’s sun. But as a detached observer it does 
seem to me that the cinema can cast some subtle spell on its 
frequent devotees, not widely unlike the effect of the celebrated 
insane root that takes the reason prisoner. The most brilliant 
young dramatist of my acquaintance spends half the evenings of 
his life at the cinema, and has seen so much pure nonsense that 
he has gradually become, as one might say, critically cracked. 
It is a question of environment, custom, and standard of 
comparison.— Yours, ete., 

Pump Court, 

The Temple, E.C. 


HvusBert GRIFFITH. 


To the Editor of THe New StraresMAN. 

Sir,—I read with profound interest Mr. Michael Sadleir’s 
article in your issue of the 9th. I agree with his descrip- 
tions and opinions. I notice that he raises a very important 
question, and should esteem it a favour if you would permit 
me to answer it, as my fourteen years or so of cinema 
research qualifies me to do. 

Mr. Sadleir says he is glad that The Blue Angel has just 
come to London, and he asks why other good German 
pictures, which he describes, have never been. The reason 
is very instructive. Commercially speaking, it is found in 
the difference of box-office appeals; psychologically, in the 
different attitudes towards the subject of the picture. Since 
the war the German people have turned more and more to 
the cinema for an explanation of the feelings aroused in them 
by swiftly moving current events. The big German pro- 
duction companies came to notice and meet this tendency. 
In 1919 Decla (now incorporated with the U.F.A.), combined 
with extreme expressionists of the Sturm School to produce 
that classic, The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, a picture that 
symbolised the insanity and awful gloom of the moment. A 
long series of remarkable pictures followed, marking the 
changes wrought in the German people by crisis after crisis, 
while providing symbols into which they could project their 
desires for peace, consolation, strength, victory over the 
invaders, and so on. We may trace such symbolism in The 
Blue Angel. This picture is symptomatic of the shameless 
and degraded condition to which the intelligent middle-class 
Germans are being reduced by circumstances over which 
they have no control. 

‘“*The terrible story of Rath’s slow degradation and final 
collapse into apathetic squalor, madness and death”’ is 
simply the story of thousands of middle-class Germans who 
have experienced the full effects of the economic disasters 
of the past few years and, in particular, that of the pawning 
of Germany to America since 1926. The picture is full of 
symbols. The flower that Rath lays on the desk of his 
deserted class-room is a symbol of his final surrender to Lola 
the vamp. The property gull flying over Lola while the 
drunken professor watches her is a symbol of himself. The 
picture is swarming with small devils—schoolboys, the vamp, 
the cabaret and circus performers—all bent on dragging 
Rath to ruin and death. 

Such symbolism is common in German pictures. It may 
be found in the magnificent White Heli of Pitz Palu, a piece 
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of 1926 symbolism now being shown by Universal Pictures; 
and in The Girl in the Moon, recently press-shown by 
Wardour Films, in which the gold-encrusted moon symbolises 
an economic-Eutopia to the money-starved Germans. English 
audiences are not moved by German symbolism, but by the 
American box-office appeal of sensationalism, ‘‘ art,’’ senti- 
ment, which is put into German pictures. The Blue Angel 
is grossly sensual, it has U.F.A.’s wonderful technique, and 
the essential sentiment and human touches provided by the 
fine acting of Jannings and Marlene Dietrich. Generally 
speaking, the predominance of national elements prevents 
the best Continental pictures from being publicly exhibited in 
England.—Yours, etc., 
HuntTLy Carrer. 


DICKENS AND HIS ILLUSTRATORS 


To the Editor of THE NEw StTaTESMAN. 
Sir,—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in his sympathetic article 
on * Holmes Redivivus ”’ in your last issue, tells of the happy 
chance that gave to the world the pictorial presentation which 
all the world knows, and which was not at all the Holmes 
imagined, as a physical being, by Holmes’s creator. ‘“‘ The 
share of illustrators in character creation is,’”? says Mr. 
MacCarthy, ‘‘ an interesting subject ’’; and he wonders how 
far we are indebted to Dickens, how far to his illustrator, 
when we call up Micawber, Pickwick or Heep, for instance. 

An interesting subject it is indeed; but as to Dickens it is 
matter of history that he took incredible pains to force his 
illustrators to conform to his idea of what his characters 
looked like. I have wondered whether Seymour’s being 
worried by Dickens into re-drawing one of the Pickwick 
pictures may not have been the cause of the artist’s suicide 
on the following day. As for ‘‘ Phiz,’’ who put nearly all that 
matters of Dickens into black and white for us, I doubt if 
it could be shown that any artist was ever so thoroughly 
badgered by his author as was the unfortunate H. K. Browne. 
Yet the co-operation lasted for some twenty-four years after 
he was called in, hastily and experimentally, on Seymour’s 
death; and I think the length of that period speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, in his lately-published history of 
A Hundred Years of Publishing by the Chapman and Hall 
firm, bears out very fully, from his own information, Forster’s 
emphatic testimony on this subject. Forster reproduces by 
way of example sketches of the heads of twenty-nine different 
Mr. Dombeys submitted by Browne in the hope that one of 
them would be approved.—Yours, etc., 

30a Marlborough Hill, N.W.8. 


E. C. Bentley. 
August 10th. 


BAKERS AND THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of Tite New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Deprived of Mr. Kirkland’s confidence and set down as 
a spiteful and prejudiced ignoramus, I must snatch what content 
I can find in this far-off Welsh valley. If I had given figures of 
my own I should have cried peccavi without hesitation; but 
the figures I advance are not my own: they are those of Sir 
Charles Fielding, Director-General of Food Supplies during the 
war, and they are not a year old. Sir Charles has shown that 
on the basis of 55s. a quarter for wheat the 4-Ib. loaf should 
cost sixpence—over the counter. He allows 80 per cent. 
** standard” extraction, 100 loaves to the sack of flour, and 
10s. for baker’s costs and profit per 100 loaves sold in the shop. 
Reduce extraction to 74 per cent. and the loaves to 93, double 
the baker’s costs and profit, and with wheat at 38s. to 40s., as 
it stands to-day, the loaf should still yield a substantial profit 
at sixpence. 

I do not wish to suggest that bakers are responsible for more 
than a part of the overcharge, and I do not admit that all flour 
is straight-run, that all loaves are white, or that all bread is 
made of flour, yeast, salt and water, though the responsibility 
for constitutional change, if any, is with the miller. But I do 
contend that every time our two million unemployed eat a 
four-pound loaf they are overcharged some £20,000 by those who 
stand between the wheat in the field and the loaf on the table. 
In these circumstances ‘*‘ my head is bloody but unbowed,” and 
I have found some pleasure in reading about the first baker 
mentioned in the Bible.—Yours, etc., 

N. Wales, mm En Be 

August 12th. 


P.R. IN GERMANY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your editorial note on August 2nd says: “‘ In spite of 
an appalling multiplicity of parties—due mainly to the pre- 
vailing system of proportional representation—the German 
bourgeois groups seem to be slowly moving towards the 
creation of one solid Conservative Party and one large Liberal 
Party.’’ Following the introduction of P.R. the number of 
parties in Germany was reduced. If what you say “ seems ” 
really is, that process is continuing. 

It is unusual for results to precede causes. They usually 
follow, and in so far as P.R. affects the matter its result in 
Germany so far has been, not multiplication but coalescence, 
no doubt facilitated by fair representation within the larger 
parties of shades of opinion that without it could only find 
expression in separate parties. France, too, has multiplicity. 
She has not P.R. No doubt there are many causes; but P.R. 
is not one. It is much more likely to prove the one corrective. 


15 Crescent Road, N.8. Yours, etc., 


H. G. CHANCELLOR. 


EXAMINATION 


To the Editor of Tre New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In trying to solve the problem of the “* three survivors,” 
“Y. Y.” has fallen into the pit which the examiners had digged. 
He wonders “if a single competitor put in a merciful word for ” 
the half-breed guides. I plump for one of them; for the simple 
reason that without him the other two would never reach that 
** outpost of civilization.”” As for the scientist’s wife—the sort 
of woman who takes her six-year-old son on such an expedition 
deserves to perish with him. Let her husband stay with her; 
he is sixty-two, and by the time he is sixty-five will be too old 
even to hold a professorial chair at Cambridge. As one simply 
does not abandon one’s subordinates, that leaves only your best 
friend and girl. They will probably marry and live happily, 
admiring you to the end of their lives, which they would not 
have done if you had lived.—Yours, etc., 

Y. Knorr. 


BURNS AND SCOTT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I think Mr. Wicksteed has taken my passing observa- 
tion on Scott and Burns a little too solemnly. However, it 
is not my way to make statements that I am not prepared 
to defend. Scott was widely and very properly beloved even 
by those to whom his political extravagances were a matter 
of serious offence. Hence actual instances of disesteem are 
comparatively rare. They exist none the less. The antipathy 
between Scott and Alexander Hunter, Constable’s early 
partner, came to a head in a violent quarrel which had grave 
results; James Gibson challenged Scott to fight; and Mrs. 
Jobson, his son’s mother-in-law, could not get on with him at 
all. As for Burns, surely the author of Holy Willie’s Prayer 
must have a high place among the world’s great haters. 
Burns’s furious hatreds were many and various, and not 
always just. I must be excused from enumerating them. 
They would take up too much of your space.—Yours, etc., 

3 Parkhill Studios, N.W.3. DonaLp CaRSWELL. 

August 10th. 


HOLMES REDIVIVUS 
To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. MacCarthy recalls the case of the foreign boy who 
wished, of all things in London, to see ‘‘ Holmes’s rooms in 
Baker Street.” It is no less a tribute to the memory of the great 
detective that a well-known and up-to-date foreign guide-book 
in describing the Reichenbach Falls, should remind travellers 
that this is the scene of Holmes’s disappearance, with the evident 
assumption that here is an added reason to go and see the Falls. 

Gstaad. Yours, etc., 

August 11th. C. R. 


“ SOME CRAFTIE ARTS ” 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 


Sir,—Being on a journey I have only just seen a review in 
your paper of July 12th of my book Some Craftie Arts. 
Your reviewer protests because I have not given the dates 
and authorships of many of the pamphlets that I quote. I 
am aware that a reviewer cannot possibly read through all 
the bocks he reviews, so I hope you will print in justice to 
myself that I succinctly state in my book that most of the 
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pamphlets I quote from are anonymous. With regard to 
dates, few of the books were necessarily first editions, and 
the important point, the period of their production, I have 
almost always somewhere indicated, particularly in the case 
of the very book he complains about.—Yours, etc., 

Munich, August Ist. JAN GORDON. 

[The reviewer writes: I suppose that authors, no more 
than reviewers, have time to read their books. At any rate 
I have referred again to Mr. Gordon's book and can find no 
more trace of dates or periods given than when I first read it. 
I complained particularly in the case of a book called The Art 
of Rendering Oneself Happy by Dreams, from which Mr. 
Gordon quotes several pages, and having re-read the chapter 
upon it in Some Craftie Arts, I maintain that Mr. Gordon 
has not given the date and that there is no hint of its period 
beyond the style and spelling of the extracts.—Ep., N.S.] 


Miscellany 


MODERN TRANSITIONAL 
LITERATURE 


Let us wherefore, tearing ages, presently preposterose a snatchvote 
of thanksalot to the huskiest coaxing experimenter that ever gave his 
best hand into chancerisk wishing him with his famblings no end of 
slow poison. 

T seems that in most cases where, by common consent, 
| there has been an approach to artistic creation, the 

creative birth has been preceded by some state of partial 
or complete flux, at once of emotion and of thought. Mind 
with its whole content seems first to sink into a dark vortex 
where sensations and infinitely interacting associations are 
confused and partially changed. From the corybantic disorder 
new marriages are contracted which surprise by their fresh- 
ness and beauty ; but misalliance is abhorred, and mere pro- 
miscuity has no part in the ceremony. Up to a point, how- 
ever, the more thorough the melting down and confounding 
of the mind content, the more wonderful is the rebirth likely 
to be. Writers, owing to more or less awareness of these 
two stages in the creative process, have tended to describe 
the creative state of mind as meditative or brooding rather 
than thoughtful. In the first stage the primal chaos over 
which the spirit brooded was reproduced; in the second, 
melancholy bid rise her towers from the dark-faced ocean. 
Implicit in this attitude was the idea that the second stage 
of creation consisted in a conflict between the obscurely 
incubating chaos and the would-control intellect. 

The question as to how far the conscicus intellect is really 
a controlling force is complicated. While, on analysis, its 
function appears to be mainly critical and recognitive, yet 
there are considerable reasons for attributing to it an 
instigating as well as a recognitive function. 

But let us take a work of art, a poem or play, which shall 
also be clearly a work of genius. Let us take one of the most 
integral poems ever written—Paradise Lost. Let us allow, 
to begin with, that the poem was influenced by the past, by 
the epoch in which it was written, and by every individual 
experience of the poet—even as are visited upon a child the 
deeds of generations. Let us even assume that its final 
character was inscrutably determined while the poet was 
still consciously projecting it in the form of a play. None 
the less, its actual creation and birth were impossible, 
wanting the impregnation of nebule of imagination by the 
philosophising conscious intellect. Not till Milton had said 
to himself ** I will justify the ways of God to men ” was his 
epic possible. Of this male philosophising intention it might 
be said that Paradise Lost was conceived. Must we attri- 
bute the artistic philosophical intention itself to the 
subconscious? We do no more, so, than assert that man, 
the begetter, is born of woman. The important practical 


consideration is that without the positive male intention, the 
highest kind of art, perhaps any art at all, is impossible. 

This instigating function is the most truly creative one. 
It is concerned with the impregnation of imagination and 
belongs to a stage frequently anterior to the two already 
mentioned, the chaotic and the constructive. It is conceiv- 
able, in fact, that conscious intelligence operating upon the 
elements of experience is the supreme agent in genuinely 
fresh creation. It would appear that the first conscious 
stage of creation is seldom omitted by first-rate writers ; 
but that second-rate writers commonly begin at the second 
stage, and so are dependent upon the initiating inspiration 
of better writers, and cannot of themselves truly innovate. 
We will therefore assume for the present that it is through 
the intellect that anything approximating to new creation 
is to be achieved. The intellect must for ever be an angel 
of revolt, must assault for ever the throne of absolute control. 
However it may fail persistently with overpowering 
upheavals of chaos, it must consistently make the attempt 
at control. 

In modern transitional writing the tendency is to leave 
out the first stage of creation and therefore to preclude all 
opportunity for essential innovation. The modern transi- 
tional writer tends to begin at the second stage. But neither 
does it seem that when he has precipitated chaos, the true 
conflict of the intellect with the chaos follows. Instead, 
there is frequently a false, or at least relatively unimportant 
intellectualisation of the matter. Thus in much of the tran- 
sition writing of to-day we discover a tendency to recondite 
or otherwise difficult allusiveness, reminiscent of the prac- 
tice of the metaphysical school of poets, or we find a great 
effort to introduce novel elements into the vocabulary by 
some sort of intellectual tour de force, especially by drawing 
upon mechanical, scientific, or philosophical terminology. 
Now, the lime of intellect will harden the brain matter of a 
slain enemy, but it will not, by its mere introduction, shape 
the missile referred to by the ancients as a brain-ball ; so by 
an excessive use of intellectual association the modernists 
may give the appearance of hardness to their matter without 
contributing anything to the form. Neither, upon analysis, 
do we find that this extensive use of association is anything 
new in literature. The method of jogging latent associations 
in the mind was just as much (or perhaps more so) the 
method of Homer, Shakespeare and Milton, as of any of the 
moderns—with this important difference, that whereas the 
modernist merely jogs the association, producing a vague 
awareness of it, and moreover, an awareness which upon 
each successive wanton titillation must become more con- 
fused and obscure, the great masters, in awakening the 
association, invariably added to its precision and clear 
extensiveness. In the one case, confusion is worse confused, 
and we find ourselves always farther and farther away from 
construction, till, in process of time, original impressions 
become obliterated (as far as in them lies). In the other, 
we meet with a perpetual re-impressing, reconstructing, and 
beyond these, with addition, with, in fact, real creation. 

Thus, one sees, in modern experimental writing, a ten- 
dency to throw over the chief part of intellectual control— 
as in the work of Gertrude Stein; also a tendency towards 
the complete breaking up of and promiscuous reconstruction 
of language—as in Joyce’s later work. The general effect 
is of a snake poison which acts by dissolving the walls of the 
veins, and the ultimate result of which would, in the absence 
of counteracting tendencies, be the death of poetry. 

Where the transitional writers reserve a considerable 
function for the conscious intellect, where, as with Hart 
Crane in some of his work, they appear to be aiming at a 
kind of synthetic intellectual trap, they tend to apply 
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intellect at too late a stage; for if we assume that their 
intention is, at least partially, the discovery of new rhythm 
and the induction of completely fresh content, in a word, 
more absolute creation, it seems that they are delaying too 
long the willed part of the experiment. 

Modern literature considered as a whole is suffering from 
an outburst of dissolution, *‘ dead bulls bloating the whirl- 
pool,’”? and from an induced more terrible boredom due to 
relaxation of the revolt of the intellect. This boredom ‘s 
enhanced by the attempt at renewal through the renewal of 
expressive vocabulary. Even renewal of impression would 
scarcely avail here, but renewal, rather, of the power to be 
impressed. Farther, the enhanced boredom is intellectually 
reinforced from the scrap heaps of factory and laboratory ; 
since the machine and the test-tube can only be creatively 
introduced into literature, when we have remembered that 
steel is natural, and that chemistry begot us; when we have 
forgotten, finally, that we are doing anything remarkable 
as to particulars, being occupied by the vision. 

The deduction, so far, is that the modern attempt at 
absolute creation breaks down in the first place because it 
ignores the first stage of creation : the impregnation of the 
attractive body of imagination by the conscious intellect, 
and fails thereafter to produce real fabrics in chaos. 

It will be found upon consideration that it breaks down 
also upon the hardly less important ground of its non- 
communicativeness, due to the quantity of forced novel 
elements in the matter, allusions, associations, but also to 
peculiar ideas touching reconstruction of vocabulary. Thus 
there is a tendency with a modern writer like James Joyce 
to seek freshness of vocabulary by a continuation of the flux 
or second stage of creation into the third, resulting here in 
the evolution of a vocabulary promiscuously combined and 
compiled from any number of a dozen languages. The first 
trouble here is that even supposing the writer has before 
him a select audience acquainted with the same twelve 
languages, it is unlikely that any one of his readers will 
have knowledge of the same selection of words from any one 
of the languages; it is even less likely that in the cases 
where knowledge does overlap, the associations of the words 
will be the same for the two persons. The obstacle to com- 
munication here is ultimately insuperable. 

In general, it is safe to say that the value of modern 
experiment in writing lies in its having broken down certain 
rules which, being merely of particular application, came 
to have a straitening and inhibiting effect upon litera- 
ture, and in its leading to a recognition of other than 
consciously intelligible elements in experience. Rosenberg 
was sensitive to the need when he wrote, “‘ I do not think 
there should be any vagueness at all but a sense of something 
hidden and felt to be there.”’? Of a particular type of writing 
represented by The Waste Land of T. S. Eliot we might say 
that ‘* it is the succumbing to the herculean attempt to 
enrich the world of ideas.’? On the whole, the failure of 
modern experiment, where it does fail, has been in that it 
has succumbed in this herculean attempt. Regarding which, 
let us not forget that the reputation of many great writers 
depends upon works magnificently imperfect. There is little 
which could really be designated ‘“ attempt ’? about 
projects within our power of approximately complete 
accomplishment. 

To return to the question of other than consciously intel- 
ligible elements, many writers do not appear to appreciate 
these truly and make the mistake of substituting the obscure 
for the inscrutable. Others, again, confuse reaction wita 
recoil. 

We are looking, looking for Galatea, and will not make her. 

DusB.in Boyn. 


—<canre 


THE SONG OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


** Gold is above all things the most eacellent. He who 
possesses it has everything he can want in the world; nay 
more than this, with it he can get roads into Paradise.” 

“* It is quite certainly gold that I saw. I hope with our 
Saviour’s help to find the place where it grows.’’ 

(Christopher Columbus : extracts from letters 
to the Queen of Castile.) 
AM an old man, old, old, old 
I And I seek gold. 
Yes, gold is what I seek, gold, gold, 
And I am old. 
What is the good of gold to an old man? 
Only gold is good. 


Ave! Santa Maria, Ave! 


The Santa Maria, the Pinta and the Nina: 
Vessels of the Holy Ghost, 

Emissaries of the prophet Isaiah, 

Let them be filled with gold, 

Gold is what is good, 

xold ! 


Gold is buried blood. 

The buried blood of the world, 

The blood of the martyrs leaking through the earth 
Leaking to the Antipodes 

Away from Judas Iscariot and Pilate, 

Away from Gethsemane, and the Jews, 

To await the coming of the Christians. 


Forty days at sea, 

Forty days in the wilderness, 

Tempted by the Devil. 

The Devil that burns in the sinking sun 

Shouting nightly over the waste of barren waters, 
** Go back! ”’ 


The sky is filled with gold, 
Boiling over the horizon, 
Bubbling over the waters. 


Ave! Santa Maria, Ave! 


What is this swarming of stars? 

Their slow congregations 

Growing in numbers night by night? 

They are the archangels burning bonfires of gold: 

Gold dripping from their bonfires into the bowels 
of the earth 

To meet the blood of the martyrs. 


Congregated above the streams of blood, 
The veins of the Almighty 

Flowing from the martyrs, 

The stars will be assembled ! 

Where they are thickest there will be gold. 


On! On! On! 
West! West! West! 


To El Dorado Celestial City of God 
Paved with God’s blood, 
Fountained with God’s blood, 
Columned with God’s blood. 


Ave! Santa Maria, Ave! 


W. J. TURNER. 


Only gold is good. 
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NEWS FROM LORD’S 


WONDER if the gentlemen who spend their summer 
if scribbling in the privileged seats of various cricket 

grounds know how potently they affect the lives of 
those ex-players and spectators whose secret passion they 
feed. It is years since I saw a Test match or, indeed, any 
class of cricket except that belted fun which I glimpse 
occasionally from the edge of Badger’s Green. And yet the 
news of bat and ball comes as fresh and thrillingly to me 
now as when Fry’s average was the most important thing 
in the world. It is the day’s purest and most certain joy to 
open the morning paper and learn, as I always do, what has 
been happening at Lord’s. At this solemn moment it is 
Isabel’s habit to give a tone to the family’s interest in 
affairs by learning on another sheet what has been happening 
in India. Then, after a blissful pause, Isabel tells me about 
India and I do not tell Isabel about Lord’s. This lack of 
reciprocity is necessary because Isabel is unable to under- 
stand the meaning of cricket. When the evening fly-sheet 
is black with ‘* England’s Disaster ”? her thoughts fly un- 
accountably to the State; Bradman is no more than any 
other name to her; and she has been heard to say that 
cricket fields would be delightful places if only men would 
not so idiotically rush about on them. There is nothing for 
it but to leave her with her sad opinion that she is one of 
the few sane people left in a mad summertime. 

The other morning, however, something terrible happened. 
There must have been a shortage in Imperial and Foreign 
Intelligence, or perhaps no one in the Conservative party 
had been exceptionally abusive. At any rate, Isabel looked 
over my shoulder while I was still far from the bottom of 
my second column. Into my world of white figures vigor- 
ously patterned on the green I felt the obtrusion of a 
roving contemptuous eye. A voice began to read aloud : 

Tomkins, abandoning his short legs, packed his slips and attacked 
the off stump. This had an immediate effect, for Johnson, who had 
been driving and hooking with perfect ease, now omitted to get his 
right leg across. He began to nibble at the ones that were just short 
of a length, and was soon taken beautifully high up in the gully. 


I had just read that passage with great approval. The man 
who wrote it was, in my opinion, a cricketer and a writer. 
There he sat—in his faded flannel suit, with his leathery 
neck, his hat tilted over his eyes and his eyes screwed up 
against the glare—and he assessed Tomkins v. Johnson 
with a perfect understanding. He knew every move in that 
duel, and before Johnson had got back into the pavilion he 
had written out for me on his pad, with authority, economy 
and an excellent judgment, just what had happened, and 
why. Communication could do no more. But something in 
the quality of Isabel’s voice warned me that all was not 
well. She looked at me. She tittered, she giggled, she 
yelled with delighted laughter. ‘* Poor Tomkins,’’ she 
gasped, ‘* but why couldn’t he leave his stumps alone when 
he had got rid of his short legs ? It must have been painful.”’ 
I suppressed my shocked feelings and spent five minutes in 
explaining to Isabel, with the aid of a geometrical diagram, 
what that passage conveyed to me. ‘“* Well,” she said, 
“if he meant that why on earth couldn’t he have said it in 
straight English? *’ It was useless to argue that the very 
straightness of the English was our bone of contention. 
Isabel was in full cry. She proceeded to read the whole of 
the article to me. I admitted, even while I pondered her 
revelation in a pained silence, that she had accomplished a 
superb piece of literary criticism. She discovered adventures 
as disconcerting as the tragedy of Tomkins’s amputated legs 
in almost every sentence. Moving happily amongst the 
creases and the long hops, the silly points and deep fields, 
she transformed a terse narrative of stern events into a 
farrago of glorious nonsense. If the test of good writing is 
that it should convey a unique meaning to any intelligent 
person conversant with the language in which it is written, 


then Isabel had severely compromised the author’s reputa- 
tion. If he was a serious artist to me and a clown to her, was 
he in truth anything at all worth mentioning? I could not 
even plead that Isabel was making hay of a foreign 
language. This, she pointed out, was her language. She 
stuck at “‘ googlie *’ and ‘* yorker ”?; apart from that she 
understood every word she read. When she announced that 
Richards knocked Poynter off his length by driving him 
repeatedly through the covers, she gave a wild and dazzling 
point to her announcement by insisting on the ordinary 
meanings of those very ordinary words. How dull it would 
have been for her (and for me) if cricket terminology had 
made her remark ‘* Richards punked Poynter off his quirt 
by clomping him repeatedly through the cusks.’”? The 
argument simmered down to the nature and uses: of 
technical terms. It is clearly impossible to satisfy Isabel’s 
desire to be told at length what happens. A shorthand 
is necessary to describe important and complicated opera- 
tions like the playing of cricket. And how admirably have 
the generations of cricketers solved this problem! The men 
who had to name the fielders’ positions did not run to Greek 
or Latin for them, nor did they manufacture outlandish 
permutations of letters. Knowing no better, they lifted words 
from common parlance which satisfied their earthy sense of 
propriety. In this they showed a genius for economy. Is 
there a better title than ‘* square leg *’ for him who has the 
maximum view of the batsman’s rump? Could the word 
** over’? be more charmingly applied than to an event 
which is preceded and followed by the manceuvre of crossing 
a field? An examination of the cricketing vocabulary brings 
a curious sense of dynamic fitness. The process of selection 
may be obscure, the quality of expressiveness may elude 
analysis, but it is indisputable that the cricketer has some- 
how got hold of the right words. Nor can this be mainly 
ascribed to the mellowing hand of time. ‘* Late cut,’’ no 
doubt, has the sanctity of the antique, but it must have 
been nearly as right the first time it was used as it is now. 
Just as there is a vital satisfaction in making a little money 
go a long way, so the genius of a language is continually 
enriched by finding new jobs for old words, and the vocabu- 
laries of our ancient games are perfect examples of this 
adaptability. It takes a long time for an imported or a 
newly-minted word to settle down in strange surroundings, 
but one which is merely adapted to a new meaning is like 
a man who comes to live among lifelong friends. It almost 
looks as if vigorous outdoor occupations have the knack of 
attracting common words of an immediate bluff aptness, in 
contrast to the intellectual sciences with their bristling logic 
of technical monstrosities. These contrary tendencies may 
be watched to-day in the formation of the vocabulary of 
aviation, which recruits words both from outdoors and 
indoors. Terms like glide, nose-dive, spin, sideslip, take-off, 
which came from the practical flyers, are sure of an im- 
mediate welcome ; while aerofoil, phugoid, fuselage, nacelle, 
with their scientific connotations have a_ struggle for 
existence. 

At any rate, we agreed in the end that Mr. Neville Cardus 
and his colleagues have an uncommonly useful lot of words 
to work with. Isabel had given me a bad fright, but I 
emerged with my faith confirmed. The cricket page will 
continue to shrink me into a solemn boy opening his sand- 
wiches at the ring-side at lunch and yearning silently over 
the ropes that guard the hallowed square in the middle. 
Isabel, no doubt, will continue to dispense the lunatic inter- 
pretations of ignorance. And the reputation of the 
gentleman who tells me what happened at Lord’s remains 
as before. 


As we went down to breakfast, Isabel asked me to write 
‘* An Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Cricket.”’ I shall not 
accede to this request. Ignorance, I feel, is bliss. 
BARRINGTON GATES. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


The Feathered Nest. By Marcarer Leecn. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
The Days of Her Life. By WaLtace Irwin. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Years of Grace. By Marcarer Ayer Barnes. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Backwater. By T. S. Srrisuinc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Dean’s Elbow. By A. E. W. Mason. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Madder Music. By Mitprep Cram. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


“‘ Those have most power to hurt us that we love.”? Normal 
parents love their children; normal children love their 
parents; therefore, since Beaumont and Fletcher are indubit- 
ably right, parents have power to hurt their children; 
children have power to hurt their parents. It is, indeed, a 
platitude. But here, as with the other love and the other 
hurt—the love and the hurt of lovers—there is boundless 
room for variety in the nature of the love and the manner 
of the hurt. Miss Margaret Leech gives us a ruthless and 
devastating picture of the vampire mother adoring her three 
sons and torturing them beyond endurance with her adora- 
tion. And, since she loves them, in torturing them she must 
—another platitude—torture herself. ‘‘ I’ve never been one 
of those selfish mothers who oppose their sons marrying. I 
only want them to choose the right woman.’’ But since 
the woman whom any one of them chooses never is, nor 
ever can be, the right woman, happiness can be the mother’s 
only when her first-born creeps brokenly back to her, leaving 
the wife she hates safe in the madhouse to which she has 
helped to drive her. It is a grim little story, vivid enough to 
make the reader flinch, as he may be made to flinch by the 
sudden vision of a glitter of hate in a stranger’s eye in the 
waiting-room of some actual mental hospital. Reba, the 
frenzied daughter-in-law, is cruelly true to life, even more 
convincing than her tormentor, and more piteous. But the 
book is not only a study in morbid hurts. There are glimpses, 
too, of another parent—gay, whimsical, insouciant—whose 
only inflicted cruelty was to die: a parent who left behind 
the hurt of remembered jesting, gay but so diaphanous that 
for her daughter to have tried to share the memory of it 
with her lover would have shattered the fragile bright thing 
to bits. 

They were very different memories that were left to 
Mrs. Beecher’s daughter: unshareable, yes, but not 
diaphanous. ‘“‘ ‘ You get out of here,’ shrieked Mrs. Beecher, 
‘or I’ll lam you with a broom.’” And so it might have 
gone on all The Days of Her Life, poor Emma, if she had not, 
like her sister Fern at whom the threat was shrieked, got out. 
She fell on evil days, ‘‘ married ’”’ a bigamist, bore him a 
still-born baby, knew poverty and hunger, was hurt by 
memories of a boozy Pa and a vituperative Mamma with an 
angry-wolf note in her prayers; but she won through in the 
end, found happiness of a maternal nature in caring for her 
fragile husband—a beautifully-drawn wisp of an old man, 
this Jacob Auerbach—and ended her long days dispensing 
bursaries at the offices of the Auerbach Foundation for the 
methodical administration of charitable benefactions. There 
are moments in The Days of Her Life which remind the 
reader of Sister Carrie; but they are moments only, for, as 
yet at any rate, Mr. Irwin has none of Dreiser’s capacity for 
urging on the steady march of circumstance to an unwavering 
climax. 

There is much more of that rare capacity in Mrs. Barnes’s 
Years of Grace. The book opens well with little Jane Ward 
still at school; it goes on well to a love affair of apple- 
blossom freshness. It goes on a little less well to college and 
college friendships. A momentary tedium follows. Bryn 
Mawr of the eighteen-nineties, for all the differences in 
language and lingerie, seems almost boringly like Oxford 
of the nineteen-twenties. Automatically the reader translates 
the “elective in Narrative Writing’’ into its English 
equivalent, and finds himself wondering a little wearily with 
how dusty an answer and in how sinister a street will life 
meet Jane in later chapters. But if he reads on—and if he 
does not he will miss much—he will find that the street is not 
sinister nor the answer dusty. Jane marries, without passion; 
she loves with passion, and without marriage; but turns 


seme 


her back on passion because of the children and “ decency.” 
She meets her first love, whom she had let go in obedience to 
her parents’ wishes when she was seventeen, and finds that 
the blossom has grown to very tasteless fruit. She looks on 
while her children marry their first-loves, divorce them when 
their passion dies, and marry second-loves. The book leaves 
her listening to her grey-haired husband while he reads aloud 
to their grandchildren from an old story-book about knightly 
“ devoirs to the glory of God.’”’ It sounds a bit cynical? Or 
a little sentimental? Or rather commonplace? No, it is 
none of these. Jane, at fifty-one, has worth and dignity. 
She is living neither upon dead-sea apples nor in a fool’s 
paradise. She is very much what her father was when the 
book opened: patient of life, tolerant alike of antiquity and 
of modernity, deeply affectionate, shrewd, decent. She is 
aware—now—that once she hurt her parents; and she js 
aware, keenly but not bitterly aware, that her children have 
hurt her and that their children will grow up to hurt them; 
that life is like that and will go on being like that. ‘‘ The 
inevitable disillusion of life.’”’ She uses the phrase in her 
silent thoughts, but she uses it without venom. She does not 
wish life unlived, nor children unborn, nor love unloved. 
She has little hope left, or desire left, to ‘‘ pass beneath the 
earth no common shade,”’ but she can say with an emotion 
which if it is not passionate yet is not tepid: ‘‘ I have lived 
and accomplished the task that Destiny gave me.” 
Mrs. Barnes has given us a solacing and an admirable piece 
of work. It is unusually well constructed and closely knit, 
excellently written, echoing in its quiet narrative the tones of 
life itself, and enlivening them at every turn with some 
gesture or inflection expressing witty criticism or shrewd 
courageous comment. 

It is young Jim Murdock’s relation to his father, old Bill 
Jack Murdock, that gives more than a touch of beauty to 
Mr. Stribling’s latest novel. The love-making is conventional, 
the plot is merely slick, the writing is competent but undis- 
tinguished: only in the beautifully indicated love of Jim for 
old Bill Jack and of old Bill Jack for Jim—and in the 
sympathetically drawn old nigger, Pontus Pilt—does the 
book stand out from other ‘“‘ Yank ”’ adventure stories. Old 
Bill Jack is a bootlegger who pops in and out of gaol to the 
discomfiture of his loyal but embarrassed son. All comes 
right in the end, however, for Bill’s illicit whisky gives the 
niggers heart to struggle on with their efforts to save the 
town from the fury of the swollen Mississippi, while Bill 
risks his life in the surging waters, with the result that Jim’s 
snobbish sweetheart yields to a lover whose social stains the 
floods have washed off. Backwater is a briskly-written read- 
able yarn that will be eagerly seized on by admirers of 
Fombombo. 

The father in Mr. Mason’s latest novel does not know that 
he has a daughter until she is grown-up. The hurt that he 
inflicts is not the hurt of love but of neglect. Yet, although 
Lois is not fortunate in her foster-father, it is doubtful 
whether had Mark Thewless taken the trouble to learn of her 
existence earlier she would have been much better off. 
Thewless may have been very clever at dyeing velvets purple 
and getting himself made a peer, but he was a stick of a 
man. The Dean’s Elbow—it is a fantastically chosen title—is 
indeed a stick of a book. It never comes alive. Although 
Mr. Mason must have written more than a dozen novels 
since he made his name with The Four Feathers, this work, 
among the more pliant writings of younger novelists, seems 
curiously rigid and amateurish. 

The mother in Madder Music—‘ I cried for madder music, 
and for stronger wine ’’—is not a mother at all. She 
adopts a stranger’s baby for a whim, and because the world 
assumes that it is hers she acquiesces in the fiction. The 
child grows up before—‘ with a look of the most ecstatic 
happiness ”’—she learns the truth. Were Elena and Nancy 
characters more convincing than they are, we might conclude 
that it is not only those we love that have power to hurt. 
But to attribute the capacity for loving and hurting to Miss 
Cram’s characters would be just about as appropriate as to 
attribute it to Madame Tussaud’s. Nancy has not * Jaid noe! 
sleeping life ’’ in Elena’s waxen arms, for the very 4 
reason that she has none to lay. Miss Cram, however, , 
whole pianola-fuls of mad music for us, and beakers if on 0 
strong at any rate of very heady wine. PROTEUS. 
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The English Novel. 


Novels and Novelists. 
7s. 6d. 


The Apes of God. 
£3 3s. 


The simple admirer of the story is to-day in an embarras- 
sing position. He is assaulted on all sides by critics, some of 
whom he respects, who demand his admiration for books that 
do not seem to him to be novels at all, though they claim that 
title. The man who looks in the novels he reads for a good 
story, well told, is in rather the same case as the advocates of 
romantic love. Once it was thought enough to set the pulse 
beating, the fancy dreaming and the heart hoping if a youth 
received through his senses the simple message ‘‘ There’s a 
lovely girl.”” In America, in parts of England, I believe, the 
jaw does get squarer and the eye brighter when a he-man 
decides on his mate (usually without any intention of 
discovering her desires); but I doubt if a similar simple 
reaction often takes place when a girl is confronted by mere 
masculine beauty. Anyway those who are so moved, unless 
they are of an inordinate stupidity, are going to be dis- 
appointed. No man marries a woman to live in a dream of 
romantic bliss) What happens is that John Doe marries Jane 
Roe—one human being of certain habits, a certain tempera- 
ment and character, many faults, a virtue or two, hopes, 
ambitions, beliefs, indigestion, athletic insensitiveness, 
nervousness, dreams, doubts and desperations pledges himself 
to live in a most intimate relationship for the rest of his life 
with another human being of equally complicated constitu- 
tion. There is one definite way of making their experiment 
a failure—that is to rely on the romantic view of their sexual 
difference; while it might be said that, whatever mistakes 
married people make, nothing will be irreparable so long as 
the husband does not begin to treat his wife as a woman, or 
the wife think of her husband as, ‘‘ O, you men! ”’ 


Yet the man is a man, and the woman a woman. There are 
In the same way, though I would be hard put 


OF FICTION 
By F. M. Forp. 


By Karuerine MAnsFIELD. Constable. 


Constable. 5s. 


By Wynpuam Lewis. Arthur Press. 


such things. 
to it for a definition, there is such a thing as the novel—as 
opposed, say, to the play or the essay or the satire. Only, 
when one meets a difficult example of the species, it is often 
fatal to treat it as a novel. Somehow (think of Tristram 
Shandy, of Melincourt, of Living Alone, of Mrs. Dalloway) if 
you do it that unmannerliness, you reduce your chance of 
appreciating its real qualities as a novel; you insist on vulgar 
comparisons, you demean it by judging it not by its own 
pattern in the heavenly places, but by some other novel, 
which lovely or fine or heroic as it may be, is no more to be 
mentioned with it than is St. Catherine of Siena with 
Catherine of Russia, Nell Gwynn with Elizabeth Fry, or 
Jane Austen with Emily Bronté—all women, and the last two 
great novelists, but all very different. 

One who would criticise novels must, that is, be generous. 
I do not know that I would insist on his including in the 
genus Lyly’s Euphues, Sidney’s Arcadia or Scudéry’s Le 
Grand Cyrus: I might even let him leave out such exquisite 
pieces of story-telling irony as Voltaire’s L’Huron and 
Mr. Garnett’s Lady into Fox, but directly a story attains 
certain emotional dimensions, a continuity however discrete, 
as a novel it must be regarded, with no sneaking return to 
the private prejudices of the critic. Now Mr. Ford’s little 
book is mostly composed of private prejudices: to justify 
this I will render a few quotations that do not, I think, do 
any injustice to a book conspicuous from lack of method. 





I shall present to you my reflections on the English Novel—which 
is the same thing as the Novel—and the pattern that, for me, it 
seems to make down the short ages during which it has existed. 


Thackeray poked fun at the greatest of all his books which may 
well be regarded, if you will, as the greatest work in the English 
language, 


The novel has become indispensable to the understanding of life. 
It is, that is, the only source to which you can turn in order to 
ascertain how your fellows spend their entire lives. 


It is to be remembered that, the world over, together with the 
Imitation of Christ and Madame Bovary, the Pilgrim’s Progress is 
the most read book in Christendom. 


Except for Smollett—whom it is hopeless to expect Anglo-Saxon 
readers to appreciate or to consume—the main stream of development 
of the novel passed once more to the Continent of Europe. Smollett 
— Captain Marryat, who was one of the greatest of English 
novelists... . 


From the death of Swift to the publication of The Way of All 
Flesh, there is very little to be found in the English novel that is not 
slightly unworthy of the whole attention of a grown-up man— say, of 
a grown-up Frenchman. 


We must regard [Fielding] as a rather intolerable scoundrel with 
perhaps Jonathan Wild to his credit. . . . For me [Marryat] remains 
the greatest of English novelists. . . . The English language is not 
very distinguished for its prose. 





The greatest literary crime ever committed was Thackeray's 
sudden, apologetic incursion of himself into his matchless account of 
the manocuvres of Becky Sharp on Waterloo day in Brussels. The 
greatest crime that anyone perhaps ever committed ! 


Education Sentimentale—which, if I had to decide the matter, 
though fortunately I don’t, I should call the greatest novel ever 


written. 

I do not think it is necessary to quote more to show that, 
while Mr. Ford says some entertaining things, his essay 
in defence of the novel of aloofness is so extravagantly 
capricious as to be valueless as a guide. It is perhaps worth 
noticing that his remark about English prose concludes a 
suggestion for a little anthology of prose in which he would 
include “a passage from Henry V.’s address to his soldiers 
before Agincourt ”’ which is in blank verse; that adult French- 
men in the years between Swift and Butler found much in the 
English novel to admire and to copy; that Thackeray does not 
introduce himself into the scenes of Becky at Brussels; and 
also to ask why a fault that does not prevent Marryat being 
the greatest of English novelists, should so definitely damn 
Thackeray and Dickens as amateurs? 

Katherine Mansfield’s critical notices, reprinted reviews 
from the Atheneum of 1919 and 1920, tell us, in spite of their 
limitations, far more of the English novel than Mr. Ford’s 
pretentious little book. It is true she, too, has prejudices— 
one in particular, a prejudice against the pastime novel— 
and also most of these notices were written when she was 
preoccupied with religion rather than literature, so that she 
tends to be impatient with books that have no evident 
spiritual life—but on the whole how clear, how brilliant, how 
sure is her judgment! She is, no doubt, too inclined to make 
Russian fiction the touchstone of the great fiction. 

If we do not take [Dostoevsky] superficially, there is nothing for 
us but to take him terribly seriously, but to consider whether it is 
possible for us to go on writing our novels as if he had nevcr been, 
This is not only a bitterly uncomfortable prospect : it is positively 
dangerous; it might very well end in the majority of our young 
writers finding themselves naked and shivering, without a book to 
clothe themselves in. 

Yet how good it is to find that humble task, the reviewing 
of fiction, undertaken in a spirit neither of contempt nor of 
difficult wit, but with seriousness, with humour and with a 
determination not to lower the standards. There was nothing 
highbrow in Katherine Mansfield’s criticisms; I feel that 
often, as she did her task, she may have remembered Keats, 
or Shakespeare or an old ballad as well as Dostoevsky 
and Tchehov. She can praise Ibanez (for the Four Horse- 
men) as well as Couperus, Rose Macaulay and “ Elizabeth ”’ 
as well as Mr. Prowse and Mr. Forster. She has an unerring 
eye for pretence, and is far severer to it than to “‘ tushery ”’ 
or mere wash and lip-stick. With some authors she fails and 
badly, and she is not at her best when she has a volume of 
short stories; but all through the book there is the certainty, 
expressed passionately, lightly, or with tender beauty (as in 
the review of A Gift of the Dusk) that nothing is wrong with 
the novel so long as the novelist has people to present, and 
a story that he must tell us. 

And is The Apes of God a novel? 

The Apes of God is not only a novel; it is, in spite of some 
lapses in proportion, a brilliant novel. Mr. Lewis vexes some 
observers of modern life by his determined onslaught on 
certain ominous features in that life, in art, in manners, in 
philosophy. They feel that he attaches too much importance to 
the pretentious and the petulant, too much to the unnatural 
and the perverse. It is not, this age, the first in which a few 
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crazed devotees have proclaimed the greatness of the strange, 
barbaric goddess cum semiviro comitatu. For Mr. Lewis’s 
complaint against the false artists and their upholders is really 
a complaint against the denigration of virility. I would 
recommend students of literature to compare his novel with 
that satire of Blake’s known as The Island in the Moon, a 
book largely unintelligible to most readers because of the 
obscurity of the set which Blake assaulted. So my one com- 
plaint against the Apes of God is that too often it becomes an 
exercise in animosity against folk of whom no one would 
know or care anything were it not for Mr. Lewis’s attack: he 
has allowed himself to be exacerbated when it would have 
been wiser to be lightly, contemptuously amused. In this 
his novel inevitably reminds one of Mr. Huxley’s Point 
Counterpoint; Mr. Lewis is not so clever a novelist as Mr. 
Huxley, but he has one great advantage over him: he has 
a definite, positive belief of his own, and never droops into the 
cynical Pyrrhonism which Mr. Huxley so quickly and 
lamentably adopts. Mr. Lewis believes profoundly in per- 
sonality, in will, in human destiny; and he believes, of a 
consequence, in the importance of art. So, confronted with 
a world in which art has become fashionable and therefore 
detested, he attacks The Apes of God, ‘‘ those prosperous 
mountebanks who alternately imitate and mock at and 
traduce those figures they at once admire and hate.’’ Dan 
Boleyn, protégé of Horace Zagreus, is sent on a voyage of 
expedition to study these Apes, a foolish pinchbeck Gulliver 
timidly exploring a world quite as hideous as that in which 
Lemuel found the Struldbrugs and the Yahoos. The most 
alarming and provoking chapter in the book is perhaps the 
long account of the party at Lionel Kein’s, with the really 
magnificent quarrel scene between the Keins and Zagreus; 
here Mr. Lewis’s powerful, vivid scorn has full scope. 
Mr. Lewis’s contempt is, perhaps, most welcome and may be 
of most service when he attacks what he calls ‘‘ youth- 
snobs ”’ : 


Youth seems to Zagreus something eatraordinary. Which is 
because he is so old. . . . Horace Zagreus thinks every dull young 
man of nineteen possesses what he calls * genius *’—we have often 
asked Zagreus what he means by “ genius.”’ All he can do is to 
laugh. He doesn‘t know himself. Genius is nothing. 

So one of the characters complains of the inordinate 
Zagreus, who is perhaps in his odd mixture of insolence and 
impotence the most typical person in the book—and of all the 
modern pretences the silliest and the most disastrous is the 
flattery of youth, so that young men of little talent become 
almost crazy with vanity, and ruin their work by their refusal 
to listen to criticism or suggestion. Mr. Lewis’s schism is one 
long protest against the dreadful, harmless pomposity of the 
poetasters, the little parasites of art; he may pay too much 
attention to some manifestations of this ridiculous preten- 
tiousness, but his novel on the whole is a lively and devastat- 
ing exposure, which, in its extravagant richness of language 
recalls the gallant days when Tom Nashe and Robert 
Green were pamphleteering in that Elizabethan world whose 
egregious follies most of us to-day know only through their 
pasquinades. R. Extis Roserts. 


PHILOSOPHY INTERVIEWED 


Contemporary American Philosophy. 
Various Authors. 
MONTAGUE. 


Personal Statements by 
Edited by G. P. Apams and W. P. 
Allen and Unwin. 32s. 


The Americans, to do them justice, did not begin it. 
Certain contemporary British philosophers were the first to 
compose and publish interviews with themselves, to which 
the thirty-four ‘‘ personal statements ’’ contained in these 
two volumes may pass as a fair retort. Not that the 
biography, or autobiography, of philosophers is irrelevant to 
their doctrines. That aspect of the Discourse on Method has 
some importance for the appreciation of Descartes, and no 
one can fail to improve his understanding of Kant by a 
glimpse of the queer little pietistic world in which that great 
man learned to contemplate the starry heavens and the moral 
law. In point of fact, however, there is little of auto- 
biographical interest in these rather provincial reminiscences 


2 vols. 


of the pursuit of wisdom beyond the Atlantic. An exception 
will be found in the simple and charming revelation of himself 
by the venerable George Herbert Palmer, to whom the two 
volumes are dedicated, and who was himself dedicated at 
baptism to the saintly poet whose name he has studied to 
deserve. A very different, but not less genuine, portrait of 
the artist by himself is Mr. Santayana’s. How he set out 
“to say plausibly in English as many un-English things as 
possible,’? and how, finding Catholicism and complete dis- 
illusion to be the sole alternatives, he did not fear to shed 
his illusions, are among the experiences related with just that 
touch of mischief with which Mr. Santayana is wont to 
season his appetite for romance. 

Thirty-four several reviews of as many sages being clearly 
impracticable, we can only search for any common influences 
or tendencies that may appear in this conspectus of American 
thought. Among the teachers who have influenced the 
present generation the dominant figure is William James. 
Royce and others secure honourable mention, but as a dis- 
turber of traffic, diverting all manner of vessels from the safe 
and chartered course, James stands alone. The effects of 
contact with his vivid personality were many and various, 
No new orthodoxy could emerge from the least orthodox of 
men; nor, to tell the truth, is there any manifest sign that 
the thirty-four between them have any new revelation to 
communicate to the world. Among them are names as well 
known in England as Dewey, Pratt, Rogers and Strong, with 
others less well known, perhaps, than they deserve to be. 
The modern fusion of logic and mathematics claims a few 
supporters; one or two indulge in private excursions; but on 
the whole it appears that the problem bequeathed by Kant 
has not yet exhausted its significance. Idealists and Realists 
still gravely refute each other, and if realism is the prevailing 
fashion it is possible that the extreme form of that doctrine 
is drifting inadvertently into the quarters of its uttermost 
adversary. The time may come when an identical meaning 
will be detected in the rival formule, esse est percipi and 
quodcunque percipitur est. Nothing will then remain to be 
determined but which is the lion and which the lamb. 


MR. HUDDLESTON 


What’s Right with America. 
10s. 6d. 


IN AMERICA 


By SisLeY HuppDLEston. Harrap. 

When Mr. Huddleston was in the United States last year 
he wrote for this journal an article on the new American industrial 
revolution which aroused a brisk controversy. The view he then 
stated is, as we should expect, defended and developed in this 
book, which appears at a time much less favourable to a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the prosperity thesis than was the first 
stage of Mr. Hoover’s presidency. We will come to that in a 
moment, but first let us consider the catalogue of American 
things that seem right and good in the sight of this most 
enthusiastic voyager. 

Mr. Huddleston implies that he could have written critically 
about the country and its ways, but he has preferred to speak 
only of what pleased him. And almost everything did. He 
was delighted with the general air of cordiality and well-being, 
and he noted at once that ‘* the legend of business hustle had no 
real foundation.” Every man in a down-town office has leisure 
for a talk. There is time to enjoy meals in those restaurants 
which, as Mr. Huddleston affirms, provide food as good as any 
in the world. There is time to share the pleasures of clubs that 
are unapproached for organisation and comfort. Mr. Huddleston 
rejoiced in the American girls and women, in the looks and 
behaviour of the people, and even in the pervasive religion of 
optimism. He is almost the only traveller from our side who 
thinks the American train to be the best in the world, and perhaps 
the only European journalist who has found it possible to say 
pleasant things about nearly everything in the American news- 
paper. He found abundant evidences of a cultural renaissance, 
although, it is true, he did not go beyond near middle-west and 
had no opportunity of seeing the south. In certain matters he 
goes curiously wrong. ‘“* Nobody points out,” he says, “ that 
the father of a man in high position was a blacksmith.’ But it 
is precisely this fact that is stated whenever the origins of 
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President Hoover are discussed. Again: ‘* It is almost impossible 
to imagine an English reporter pursuing an American visitor 
for his opinion of England.” And yet our popular press makes 
a practice of collecting impressions of England from every sort 
of American—banker or tennis-player, Senator or film star. 

There are two things, particularly, in the book that are well 
worth discussing. The first is Mr. Huddleston’s comment upon 
the American attitude towards all forms of humble necessary 
labour. He found porters, hotel-men, and such, giving “ cheerful 
service Without obsequiousness,’” and was led to think that 
everywhere men and women were proud of their jobs. All 
who know the United States will agree with this observation. 
It is expected of the American that he should do his job as though 
it matters. Every job, however trivial or monotonous, is a door 
to something better; therefore one must make good in it. That 
is a mark of the land of opportunity. The second matter, of 
course, is Mr. Huddleston’s challenging way of stating and 
defending what is deemed to be the American philosophy of 
production and distribution. Prosperity depends upon the 
well-being of the worker; mass-production cannot be maintained 
without mass-selling; there cannot be profits if the worker does 
not receive his share, and that share comes from greater pro- 
duction, lower costs, higher wages. Moreover prosperity is, 
or should be, continuous. There is no law of business cycles. 
The market is limitless: it is the whole nation; the consumer is 
stimulated perpetuaily to enlarge his wants and to buy more: 
hence a greater consumption of all goods and all luxuries—cars, 
wireless sets, electric refrigerators and what not, exactly as 
Mr. Hoover expounded in his campaign speeches during the last 
presidential election before the crash. To Mr. Huddleston the 
crash of 1929, which occurred as he was writing, appears relatively 
unimportant—or rather, important only as a cold douche to drive 
the merchant and the wage-earner out of the stock-market, 
“recalling the business-man to a sense of his proper functions.” 
It is interesting, of course, to have a European inquirer taking 
the orthodox American view in this fashion, without qualification 
or misgiving. But we must bear in mind that the unbroken 
prosperity gospel is only at the beginning of its real test: the 
next twelve months will be crucial. Mr. Huddleston, by the 
way, Should not say that in some sense America “ 
to the idealistic Socialism of William Morris.” 
a joke too far. 
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MR. 
Collected Works. 


30 volumes. 


SHAW’S NOVELS 


By BernarpD Suaw. 


Sold only in sets of 
Vols. 1-5. Constable. 


£5 5s. 

General consideration of Mr. Shaw’s work, and of the new 
prefaces which are to form part of this edition, may appro- 
priately be postponed till the whole is published: these first 
five volumes contain his contribution to prose fiction, and 
make a fitting occasion to consider the position he occupies as 
a novelist. It has heen the fashion, largely owing to 
Mr. Shaw’s own attitude to these novels, to speak of him only 
as if he might have been a novelist had he chosen: this 
should not have been possible even had the critics nothing to 
base their judgment on but The Irrational Knot and Cashel 
Byron’s Profession; it becomes quite impossible now that he 
has printed Immaturity, the first novel he wrote at the age 
of twenty-three. It is not merely an astonishing performance 
fora young man, it is not only of very great interest in the 
evidence it gives that Mr. Shaw has altered very little as he 
has grown older (in this, perhaps, more than in anything else, 
differing entirely from Shakespeare), it is a novel which for 
liveliness, ease of characterisation and deftness of comment 
would have been bound to exercise a remarkable influence 
on the course of English fiction had Blackwood’s had the 
courage of their original acceptance, or if George Meredith 
had not marked it with that abrupt ‘‘ No.’ If Immaturity 
had been published in 1880, it is certain that the novels of 
Gissing and Mark Rutherford would have been richer, more 
confident, than it was their fate to be. 
_It is old-fashioned, of course: that it to say it is written 
in good English, is easy to follow, and quite recognisably a 
mixture of invention, recollection and observation. Above all 
these, it is adult: for in the despised age to which Mr. Shaw 

longed, young men of twenty-three were far more adult 
than are many men of forty to-day. The consequence of the 


drift from reason to emotion, from philosophy to psychology, 
from order to caprice is that in most people the years of 
infancy are sadly prolonged. Old-fashioned ideas, such as 
ihe duty to think, the need for mental discipline, the sheer 
entertainment value—to put it at its lowest—of reason, all 
contrived to shorten infancy in the Victorian age. Of course 
in certain things of life they also prolonged a certain 
adolescent cheekiness, and encouraged an application of logic 
where the really adult person would not dream of applying 
it. Mr. Shaw, for instance, has always remained a fidgety 
boy about demonstrativeness. In Back to Methuselah one of 
the characters complains that her lover’s embrace sends her 
arm to sleep; and here in Immaturity is the young Shaw 
making a similar complaint. It may spring from some odd 
hyperesthesia; but it is more likely to be a survival of the 


fierce young boy’s objection to close contact. Here is the end 
of a love-scene : 


He caught her hand, and, stooping, kissed her with as much 
ardour as a gentleman, however short his stature, can, when standing, 
display in saluting a lady who is sitting, without losing his balance. 
Then he knelt on one knee beside her chair, put his arm about her 
waist, and pressed her shoulder to his chest, looking eagerly into 
her eyes all the time. But the charm did not work. Harriet 
endured it for more than half a minute. Then she gently disengaged 
herself, and said, softening the request by speaking in her sweetest 
tones, ‘Stop. Sit down. Marriage is a very serious thing. I can’t 
play with you now.” Scott, heavily discomfited, was yet glad to 
obey, not merely because his position was hurting his knee, but 
because he suddenly saw that his conduct was unbecoming and 
that she was more serious about him than he had yet been about her. 

** More than half a minute ’’—grave young man of twenty- 
three! Almost better than this is, perhaps, the little scene 
between Isabelle Woodward and Hawkshaw the poet. 

She was sitting near the window when he entered the drawing- 
room; the first thing he noticed was that she had on a dress with 
2 row of conical buttons down the front, which she had worn the 
last time he had embraced her. Remembering that on that occasion 


his breast had been dotted by small, painful contusions, he resolved 
to content himself with a kiss. 


In such passages the Shaw of 1879 was as defiantly youthful 
as the Shaw of 1920; but to read Immaturity as a whole is to 
be struck by its young author’s poise, his shrewdness, his eye 
for idiosyncrasy and his power of self-criticism. Though the 
young Smith, who is the book’s hero, is an Englishman, he 
evidently has much of Shaw in him; indeed many of his 
characteristics, as described by the young novelist, corre- 
spond to those assigned by the Shaw of 1921—who writes a 
preface to Immaturity—to the Shaw of 1876 to 1879. The 
chief characteristic is a fierce intellectual justice, the sentences 
of which may be turned against Shaw himself as well as 
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against others or against circumstances. There is in the 
preface a wonderfully good example of this justice and the 
way in which, by it, Mr. Shaw has kept his rare intellectual 
integrity. 

In 1876 I had had enough of Dublin. James Joyce in his Ulysses 
has described with a fidelity so ruthless that the book is hardly 
bearable, the life that Dublin offers to its young men, or, if you 
prefer to put it the other way, that its young men offer to Dublin. 
Even while giving his reasons for leaving Dublin Mr. Shaw 

will not deceive us or himself; he can see that the society he 
deplores may be his fault, or partly his fault; and insists, 
as he has done all his life, that if you want things bettered, 
you had better get to work on them yourself. That is 
what he did with the drama, by criticism and example: 
could he have done it with the novel? Of the richness of his 
endowment there is no question; but so far as we can 
judge from these five novels, there is little evidence 
that he was interested in the technique of story-telling. 
Immaturity is much better, much bolder and more freely 
written, than George Gissing’s novels of the same period; but 
it is, in form, incurious of the changes made in the 
novel since the days of Dickens. 


It is much more generous 
in scale, more 


unrestrained in its humour than _ the 
subsequent novels; and it alone of the five shows Mr. Shaw as 
presenting credible family life. It was Mr. Yeats who said 
of John Bull’s Other Island that it was “ the first play of 
Shaw’s that has a genuine geography,’”’ a judgment whose 
implications are very many. In most of Shaw’s plays there 
is not only little geography, there is little social life—his 
characters are either looking for a social entity, or trying to 
break out of a false one. In particular there are no families. 
Occasionally there is a recognisable married pair; occasionally 
there is a parent and child—but scarcely ever do you find 
people grouped, as normally they are still grouped, in that 
association at once natural, legal and voluntary, known as 
the family. Now in Immaturity there is some family life— 
rather thin, it is true, and in small families, but the genuine 
article as far as it goes. It is the absence of this from most of 
Shaw’s works that makes some critics feel that his characters 
are abstract ideas rather than persons, they are disconnected, 
separate in some odd insulating material of temper and mind, 
so that they can never meet without a catastrophe or 
without a little discomfort (those conical buttons with their 
small, painful contusions), and they part with an exquisite 
ecstasy of relief. In his first novel Mr. Shaw’s world was 
more like that inhabited by all of us, and its charm—though 
the author may now think it an unworthy concession—lies 
very largely in its delightful pictures of London low life, its 
presentation of a world whose simplicity does not seem to 
have roused Mr. Shaw’s annoyance, nor provoked his wit. 

When Mr. Smith passes from Islington to Chelsea, and 
moves in circles where we meet our old friend Lady Geraldine 
Porter (she whom Owen Jack bade be silent while he played), 
Mr. Shaw is equally if differently good. Anyone could find 
slight flaws in his picture of “‘ society ”’ (surely no ecclesiastics 
ever wore ‘‘ Roman collars fastened by jewelled brooches ”’?), 
but Mr. Shaw’s account of the members of the upper middle- 
class has one invaluable quality: it draws them not as they 
seemed to themselves but as they seemed to a keen, dis- 
respectful, aristocratic Irishman (for aristocracy is a matter 
of temperament, and Mr. Shaw, though his family may be 
upper middle-class, has that serene certainty, that quite 
genuine carelessness of manner which is emphatically not 
middle-class). Most novelists of society, whether they are 
satirists or apologists, make the mistake of believing that 
the social distinctions which excite them to contempt or 
admiration also excite the people who are born in the world 
they examine in their books. There may be such in that 
world; but they are not typical. The ordinary social novelist, 
by making them typical, rarely succeeds in making any of 
his aristocrats a human being. Shaw knows that this is the 
surprising thing about them, and even in this first novel 
Lady Geraldine is as human as her maid, and as silly. There 
are signs in Immaturity, as also in Love Among the Artists, 
that Shaw might, had he chosen, have taken that place in the 
English novel which has been unfilled since the death of 
Thackeray. 


THE TRAGIC MARY 


The Tragedy of Kirk o’ Field. By Major-General R. H. Manon, 
C.B., C.S.I. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 

It is reported that during the war a certain august lady, 
visiting a hospital, found a wounded Scottish soldier reading 
a life of Mary, Queen of Scots. When she had made a few 
commonplace remarks about the tragedy, romance, beauty, 
etc., of the unhappy queen the stricken Caledonian fixed her 
with a disapproving eye and said sternly, ‘‘ She was naething 
but a hure, ma’am.” This has been, until quite recently, the 
opinion of Mary Stuart shared alike by her enemies and her 
friends, though the latter did not, of course, use a term so 
crude in describing the peccadilloes of one whom they love to 
think of as a “‘ passionate, high-spirited young woman who 
came from the luxurious and frivolous court of France to 
grim, repressed, pietistical Scotland.’’ As a matter of fact, 
anyone who believes that Scotland in the sixteenth century 
was the home of a narrow and frigid virtue must be singu- 
larly ill-informed; it would be nearer the truth to say that 
never did so much passion, fleshly, bloodthirsty and religious, 
flourish in so small an area. Moral censure is so late a growth 
among the Scots that we probably have to look for another 
cause of their unanimous condemnation of Mary. Nell 
Gwynn’s appeal, ‘‘ Good people, I am not the Catholic whore, 
I am the Protestant whore,’’ seems to give us a clue. Mary 
was the Catholic whore, appropriate target of the brickbats of 
Presbyterian historians and the scarcely less damaging 
bouquets of sentimental apologists. 

On the dual hypothesis that Mary was an immoral woman 
and an ardent Roman Catholic the darkest episodes of her 
reign admitted of a simple explanation—or what looked like 
a simple explanation—until it was noticed that her moral 
lapses were inconsistent with the single-hearted pursuit of a 
religious policy. Then it came to be doubted whether she was 
really more interested in religion than in statecraft and 
political ambitions. The problem of Mary and her reign 
began to be appreciated as the complex thing which it is. 
But one fact seemed to be fairly well established: the Queen 
was privy to the gunpowder plot at Kirk o’ Field by which her 
detestable husband Darnley was removed to make room for 
the tempestuous Bothwell. Nobody seriously questioned her 
guilt in this affair: Mary’s insistence that Darnley should 
return to Edinburgh, her hasty marriage with the man who 
had blackmailed the Scots nobles into a declaration of his 
innocence of the murder—these and other things pointed in 
the same direction. Now, however, a champion has entered 
the lists who unites chivalry with considerable gifts of detec- 
tion. General Mahon has propounded a new theory of the 
crime which exculpates the Queen altogether. 

Kirk o’ Field, from being a peculiarly ferocious crime, with 
passion as its origin, becomes elevated to the rank of a 
calculated political outrage which went wrong, an episode in 
the terrorism of the Counter-Reformation. It was instigated 
by the Jesuit Father Edmund Hay, and carried out by con- 
spirators led by one Sir James Balfour. It was aimed at the 
life, not of Darnley, but of the Queen and some of the leading 
Protestant nobles. Darnley, as a matter of fact, was impli- 
cated in it. This bewildering transformation rests on the 
belief that Rome, in a last desperate attempt to hold 
Scotland, came to the conclusion that Mary was not a trust- 
worthy instrument of its policy and decided to substitute 
Darnley for the Queen. If it could remove the main pillars 
of the Protestant party at the same time so much the better. 

The scheme went wrong, however ; the plot leaked out. 
Mary was warned not to return to the house ; but the con- 
spirators carried out their plan in a belief that the time had 
come. And Darnley was murdered by the men he had meant 
to destroy. To the substantiation of this remarkable recon- 
struction of the crime General Mahon has devoted much 
research and ingenuity. An immense amount of evidence 1s 
massed, some of it scarcely relevant to the purpose; we have, 
as it were, the policemen’s notebooks, along with “‘ exhibits 
A and B,” but we have no cross-examination and, above all, 
no judge’s summing up. The only place where the counter- 
narrative is stated is in two paragraphs in the introduction. 
But, in fact, the new story does not come within measurable 
distance of proof; at the best, the book shows how difficult 1t 
is to maintain the traditional story. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


Twelfth Impression With a New Preface 
AXEL MUNTHE’S 
THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


The author has written a New Preface for this enchanting book, which the Press has hailed with every variety 
of adjective—“ romantic,” “ realistic,”’ “ pitiful,” “‘ powerful,” and a score more equally varied. 16s. net, 



























Two books by CONAN DOYLE 


His latest volume A cheap edition of his 


THE EDGE OF THE UNKNOWN MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES 
This, the last written work of the author, is addressed Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had a life which, for variety 
to that vast public who are convinced that there 
are strange forces in nature and that we are on the 








and romance, could hardly be exceeded. In this 








edge of great discoveries. Second Impression in new edition he added a further account of his 40 
the Press. 7s. 6d. net. years’ studies in the occult, 7s. 6d, net. 
KING EDWARD VII SIR WALTER 
AND HIS COURT (Scott, Hogg, Lockhart and Joanna Baillie) 
By SIR LIONEL CUST, K.C.V.O. By DONALD CARSWELL 
‘ The book is of profound and peculiar interest.’— ‘A book of remarkable critical : vigour.’ —Week- 
Daily Telegraph. Second Impression, With Illus- End Review, ‘Something new in biography.’— 


12s. net. Everyman, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER’S 


trations. 








DOMINATION 








SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES By MARJORIE JOHNSTON 
‘Specially interesting at the present moment in ‘ This lively volume of sketches of Napoleon shows 
view of the Indian situation. — Sunday Times. literary vigour anda quick appreciation of the striking 

Illustrated. 12s. net. and the picturesque. —Times, Illus. 12s. net. 






CAPTAIN COOK BEHIND THE SCENES 






150 YEARS AFTER IN MANY WARS 
By SIR JOSEPH CARRUTHERS, K.C.M.G. Lieut.-Gen. SIR GEORGE MacMUNN, K.CB. 
‘Brings home surprisingly the romance of Cook's ‘An exciting narrative. Of leading interest is the 
quest and the pathos of his death.’-—New Statesman. account of the evacuation of Gallipoli.’ — Times. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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THE ARROW OF GLENLYON 








By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Phil.D. By GERTRUDE M. N. RAMSAY 
‘This very able study of the MacGregors is novel ‘She touches with more than common skill on the 
and welcome. —Spectator, Illustrated. 6s. net. art of life.’—Glasgow Herald. 6s. net. 










New 7/6 Novels 
ALEXIS MACANDREW’S first novel DOWN TO THE SEA-—praised by P. C. WREN 


‘Brimful of talent. A vivid and detailed picture of the amusements, the attitude, 
and the limitations of a new generation. Extraordinarily well-written.’—Daily Mail. 


TONY POTTER THE BODY ON THE BUS 
By T. J. MORRISON LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH 


‘The book is sparkling with comedy, and its ‘ A most original theme. The story holds the reader's 
characters are joyously alive. —Bookman. interest to the end. —Sunday Referee. 
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By L. and V. S. BARTLETT By N. BRYSSON MORRISON 
A romantic and intensely dramatic story of a twentieth- ‘A book of distinctive character ; the narrative style 
century Robin Hood. carries conviction in its simplicity.’— Glasgow News. 
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Perhaps the weakest link in General Mahon’s chain is that 
whereby he seeks to prove that the gunpowder was not 
deposited below Darnley’s bedroom, but below a much larger 
apartment in another building. This is, of course, necessary 
to his story of a plot to kill Mary and her courtiers. But it 
seems strange, to say the least, that none of the accused men 
pointed out that the explosion had destroyed, not Darnley’s 
room but another one altogether. The exact nature of the 
damage done must have been common knowledge in Edin- 
burgh at the time. And, although General Mahon has earned 
our respect by his careful examination of the terrain (in an 
attempt to prove that, owing to the nature of the ground and 
the building, it was impossible to place sufficient gunpowder 
under Darnley’s room to cause a big enough explosion), and 
by the pretty little model of Kirk o’ Field which figures 
alluringly in photographs, the fact remains that there is not 
enough material in existence to construct a convincing 
argument of this kind. 

He seems to be on surer ground when he traces the inten- 
tion of the Society of Jesus to bring off a decisive coup in 
Scotland; but there is no necessary relation between these 
plottings and the Kirk o’ Field affair. Yet can we believe that 
the Jesuits, even if they were dissatisfied with Mary and 
suspected her of preparing a religious settlement on English 
lines, would be foolish enough to prefer to her the unspeak- 
able Darnley? Still, one’s faith in the simple old 
melodramatic story is shaken. After all, when you come to 
think of it, a woman of Mary’s quality was unlikely to use so 
clumsy a method as gunpowder to do what could have been 
done so much more secretly and surely. Fortunately in Scots 
law, by which the case must be tried, there is a verdict appro- 
priate to it. If we cannot say “‘ Not guilty,’’ we can fall 
back on “‘ Not proven.”’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Population. By Francis 
Piace. Edited by Norman Hives. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Francis Place’s book on the population problem, like all his writings, 
was very dull and long-winded. Very few people read it when it first 
appeared; and it is hardly likely that many will plough their way 
right through this reprint. Yet Place not only gave powerful general 
support to Malthus in his controversy with Godwin, but had something 
of his own to say; and this and other of his writings do fairly entitle 
him to be regarded as the father of birth-control as a propagandist 
movement. For Place, agreeing with Malthus about the tendency of 
population to press upon the means of subsistence, and holding, above 
all, that the over-supply of workers was the main cause of low wages 
and popular misery, was entirely unable to believe in Malthus’s remedy 
of “ moral restraint.” He held that men would never be induced to 
limit the size of their families at the cost of abstention from sexual 
intercourse, and that those who did obey Malthus’s injunction to 
marry late would be likely both to suffer themselves in mental and 
physical health and to breed sickly children. He therefore turned 
from ‘* moral restraint ’’ to positive preventive checks, and became an 
active propagandist of the use of such birth-control devices as were 
known in his day. Richard Carlile, who was even more active than 
he in this crusade, appears largely to have taken up the cause under 
Place’s inspiration. The book here reprinted deals only with the 
theory of the matter, embodying Place’s criticisms of Malthus and 
Godwin and his own plain statement of the case for control. Mr. Hines 
has included also certain letters of Place bearing upon the subject; 
but he has regrettably left out Place’s correspondence with Mill and 
Carlile. Nor has he reprinted the famous birth-control handbills, 
which Place and others were active in distributing among their fellow- 
Radicals and Trade Unionists. All these are apparently to be re- 
served for future works which Mr. Hines has in contemplation; and 
their absence leaves the reader with an unsatisfied feeling, which is 
not removed by the flatness of Mr. Hines’s introduction. 


Autobiographical and Other Writings. 
Swinton. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Campbell Swinton, who died early this year, had a career of 
some distinction, the details of which can be gathered from the auto- 
biographical papers in this volume. After devoting chapters to his 
ancestry and childhood, the author proceeds to his apprenticeship to 
engineering and the events which led him to experiment considerably 
with electricity until he became one of the leading electrical engineering 
experts of his day. The remainder of the volume, apart from a few 
verses on unimportant subjects, contains a selection of addresses 
delivered to various scientific bodies. Mr. Campbell Swinton was 
always keenly interested in newer developments of electrical physics 
and their practical utilisation. He was among the first in this country 
to experiment with X-rays, and at an early date he had a wireless 
telephone at work between his oflice and his house. The papers 
dealing with the first days of electricity supply to towns and buildings, 
written in a plain straightforward style devoid of any scientific jargon, 
contain many interesting facts and statistics, while the author's 
reminiscerces of notable scientific men and inventors, including Lord 
Kelvin and Edison, are excellent miniatures of biography. 


By Avan A. CAMPBELL 


The Tracks of our Forefathers. By A. F. C. Bourpitton. 


Metl 
5s. quen, 


This book tells the story of English history from the time of the 
landing of the Anglo-Saxons until the fifteenth century, showing great 
events and social changes through the eyes of different generations 
of an imaginary family living in a typical village; it is the saga of 
early England supported by fictitious characters. Children might 
turn to a book like this with more avidity than to the usual textbook 
of history; yet, while their reading would be more pleasurable, it is 
to be doubted whether the essential facts would stand out clearly 
enough to impress themselves upon their minds. The village of 
Tockington, under the downs and Tetsworth near by, make up the 
scene for the reconstruction or synthetic presentation of a history 
supposed to be representative of that of all England. The book's 
greatest mistake is the regarding of medieval England as a unity, 
Otherwise it is a volume likely to please children and to give teachers 
some leading ideas for a more vivid presentation of a subject that 
should never be dull but is always difficult. 


Civilisation and the Cripple. 
and Danielsson. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Watson has written a brief survey of social effort on behalf of 
the cripple. It is necessarily brief because the movement, in England 
at least, is not more than a few decades old. In a list of ** landmarks 
in the cripple movement in England ”’ the first date given is 1802 (the 
first Factory Act), but it was not till 1900 that any wide or sustained 
effort was made to provide cripples with a training which would fit 
them for doing useful work. The general tendency in England is still 
to regard cripples as burdens on the State, and to provide for their 
upkeep rather than to make good use of them. In this our method, 
or lack of it, compares badly with Germany and America, where the 
organisation of orthopedic hospitals is very much better. Mr. Watson 
is unquestionably right when he says that the maintenance and training of 
cripples should be undertaken by the State and managed by some kind 
of National Council. Mr. Watson describes the work of some of our 
best institutions and training hospitals (there are about ninety in 
England and Wales), and his book should help to create an under- 
standing of the work that is being done and the need for greater 
co-operation in the future. 


By Freprerick Watson. Bale, Sons 


Cricket Memories. By A Country Vicar. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The *“* Country Vicar,” apart from playing in several minor-county 
games, must have spent a small fortune in gate-money at Test matches, 
County and University games ever since he was a youngster in 1883 
up to the present day. He was always, probably, a more enthusiastic 
spectator than a player, although his accounts of matches in which 
he took part are exceedingly lively. But he grows most venerably 
excited when he is remembering his presence at certain matches which, 
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The Museum Galleries extend to you 
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Engravings from the old master 
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married man, Mr, “ X,” enjoys an income of 


£500 per annum. The household consists of 
Mr. “ X,” his wife and their two children. Out of 
the income it is now possible to save on an average 
about £75 yearly, and the major portion of the 
savings is to be banked and suitable investments 
selected from time to time. 


Mrs. “ X ” agrees with this plan, but in her opinion 
it has a very serious drawback. Her husband is 
the sole producer of the family income and just as 
long as he lives they can look forward to a future 
free from financial worry, but the question which 
troubles Mrs. “ X” is what would she do should 
her husband die. 


Although she hesitated to broach this subject to 
her husband, her regard for the children’s future 
overcame her hesitancy, with the result that when 
the weakness in Mr. “‘ X”’’s plans was pointed out 
to him he decided that {£50 a year must be invested 
in life assurance. 


If your circumstances are at all similar to those of 
Mr. and Mrs. “ X” you cannot in common fairness to 
your family, do better than copy their example. 


If you would like to know how to obtain the maximum 
amount of protection for your family, please write, 
stating your age next birthday and the amount you 
are prepared to invest each year in life assurance, when 
a quotation will be supplied free of any obligation. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Established 1867. 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns. 
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either as great exhibitions or as well-fought contests, took full charge 
of his imagination. He has watched most of the greatest cricketers 
of the past forty years, but he does not let the glamour of those 
occasions blind him to the feats of lesser men who have added to the 
glory of the game. The misfortune that frequently overtakes the 
volume on sport, that of degenerating into a catalogue of great names 
and contests, does not dog this book, for to this historian of cricket 
the game is always more important than any player, however eminent, 
Which is as it should be in a cricketing record. 


Rose Anstey. By Ronatp Fraser. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

In Rose Anstey Mr. Fraser has attempted one of the most difficult 
feats in literature—the writing of a symbolic story in the form of a 
realistic novel. That he has failed is not so surprising as is the 
the measure of success that he has achieved. For, though we do not 
quite believe in Rose Anstey, it is an absorbingly interesting book. 
It is arguable that success in this form is impossible ; that the admixture 
of symbolic incident, and speeches that obviously express the thoughts 
of the characters and would never have been spoken aloud, with 
entirely realistic incident and conversation is bound to destroy 
verisimilitude. If an author attempts realism at all he must 
remain true to that form. Their symbolic character must come as 
it were through the personages of his story; it must be felt but not 
expressed, as we feel it in Falstaff, in the Idiot, and in Mrs. Solness, 
It is impossible to give any explanation of how it occurs, this strange 
transformation which suddenly makes everyday and perhaps sordid 
characters into symbols of our humanity and its qualities; but it can 
safely be said that only great artists who have a peculiarly deep 
sympathy with their fellow-men can accomplish it, or perhaps we 
should say, can allow it to be accomplished through them and their 
work. Mr. Fraser has made it harder for himself by symbolising 
the body, mind and soul in three bachelor brothers, thus inevitably 
suggesting a damaging comparison with Nietya, Ivan and Aloysha 
IXaramazov. Nor does Mr. Fraser make it easier for us to take his 
story seriously by choosing streets Belsize Park and Primrose Hill, 
lovely though the garden of one and the view from the other can be, 
as his symbols of the beauty of nature. Yet he very nearly makes us 
believe that Rose, the young girl who forces herself into the smug 
and comfortable Victorian house of the three brothers, is beauty, 
that strange force by which body is completely, mind and spirit 
partially, enthralled: that force which goes on its way regardless of 
any laws but those of its own being, which blesses those who love it, 
understand it and leave it free, and wrecks those who try to use it or 
possess it. Mr. Fraser’s style often achieves both brilliance and 
beauty; his work should be worth watching; he may yet write a really 
great novel. 


My First Play. By Lady Grecory. Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 
The play itself, on an heroic theme of ancient Ireland, is in rhymed 
verse, through whose trammels Lady Gregory’s genius for natural 
speech shows itself, if uncertainly. That genius is displayed, slightly 
and too briefly, in the introduction to this edition of the play about 
S. Colman and King Gruaire, written some thirty years ago. Admirers 
of Lady Gregory's plays should make haste to buy this attractive 
volume, of which only five hundred signed copies are for sale. 


About Motoring 
THE PETROL PUMP NUISANCE 


VERY lover of beauty inevitably sympathises with the 
k; recent outcry against the disfigurement of the country 
by petrol pumps, painted in staring hues of red 
and green and yellow. Local authorities are almost in- 
variably callous about such matters. A petty capitalist seeks 
permission to erect a garish filling-station precisely where it 
will jar most violently with a Tudor farmhouse. He is one of 
the moneyed men of the village; he will make it his business 
to know precisely how the voting goes; and he gets his permit. 
A few weeks later his local competitor realises that if he sells 
from two-gallon tins motorists will prefer the easier supply 
from pumps fifty yards up the ancient street, and instincts 
of fairplay compel the local authority to accede to a second 
request. The village may be so obscure, or so near a town, oF 
so close to existing filling-stations, that not a single motorist 
cares two straws whether petrol is sold in the village or not. 
Neither the absence of any rational demand nor the outrage 
upon esthetic sensibilities counts. The first applicant gets his 
pump because he is somebody; and all his local rivals, though 
their name be legion, get their pumps because you must not 
refuse to Peter what you have already conceded to Paul. 


* * * 


Many observers are perplexed by the fact that so many 
petty traders go to the trouble and expense of erecting these 
decidedly costly pumps. Important filling-stations install a 
gallery of pumps because their huge sales of fuel to bus 
services, to lorries, and to an extensive connection of private 
owners produce profits that are worth earning. But the petty 
trader in town or country installs his pump as groundbait. A 
rural sub-post office never pays the small chandler’s shop 1n 
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which it is situated. In her more expansive moments 
Mrs. Wurzel may be heard to curse the Postmaster-General 
and all his works. She asked for the sub-oftice simply and 
solely because she knew that people who bought stamps 
would simultaneously buy sweets and tea and _ saucepans. 
She regards her postal duties as groundbait; and in her re- 
flective moments she knows that her official duties pay her 
handsomely, if indirectly. Similarly, a great many owners 
of petrol pumps never make any direct profit out of them; 
indeed, if they kept proper books they would realise that the 
pump involves them in loss. They do not sell many hundred 
gallons a year; and the two or three coppers of profit per 
gallon are swamped in wages and overhead charges, not to 
speak of the slavery imposed by providing somebody to 
operate the pump at any hour of the day or night. It is 
probably true that many urban garages lose money on their 
pump installations. But a pump brings business in other 
directions. The car that stops to replenish its tank often 
requires some small adjustment or accessory. Both in town 
and country the pump-owner hopes to receive at least occa- 
sional orders for new tyres, motor-cycles, and cars; and on 
certain sales the retailer’s commission is fantastic. In a village 
the mechanic who has no pump will soon lose the whoie 
of his motor connection to the man who has a pump. The 
spinster who dwells in an outlying cottage and owns a small 
car will not send for help to a pumpless mechanic when she 
‘annot start her engine in winter; she will not order her new 
tyres from him, nor pay him to fit them. She will get her 
petrol at the nearest pump station because that is a more 
rapid system of replenishment than buying from tins; and she 
will buy her other motoring necessities where she buys her 
fuel. So, too, in a town the local owners fill up at pumps, and 
a certain percentage of them will buy their new cars where 
they buy their petrol. Many motorists buy even their fuel 
on credit—sometimes on very extended credit: it is easier 
to obtain credit where one is known and where one deals 
regularly. It is simpler to have all one’s motoring credits 
entered on a single account, other things being equal. Thus 
the entire system encourages motor traders to install a grossly 
exuberant number of superfluous pumps; and a majority of 
pump-owners are compelled by their financial circumstances 
to erect naked pumps devoid of camouflage as inexpensively 
as possible. 


% * + 


Those who resent the disfigurement of beautiful villages are 
at present tolerably helpless. In towns the nuisance not in- 
frequently takes another form: some urban authorities allow 
garages to erect pumps on the building line, so that busy 
pavements are obstructed by manoeuvring cars all day long, 
not without risk to pedestrian traffic on the sidewalk. The 
reasons are always the same. The pump is invaluable ground- 
bait to everybody engaged in the motor trade. The licence to 
erect a single pump either in town or country establishes a 
precedent, which fair-minded men cannot easily deny. So 
everybody must be granted similar licence, and hideous pillars 
in primary colours disfigure village after village, and street 
after seemly street. Meanwhile vested interests are being 
created at a colossal rate. It might be possible to secure 
powers to remedy the nuisance. In villages pumps which 
wrecked the beauty of a green or a corner might be removed 
altogether by suitable legislation; dangerously sited pumps in 
towns might be moved forward from the building line to the 
kerb line; superfluous pumps might be taken away, and the 
number of pumps rationed till they shrank to the figures 
necessitated by the traffic. This can only be done by national 
legislation, and matters have gone so far that a considerable 
financial loss would be laid upon a struggling section of rather 
a struggling trade. It would also be possible to camouflage 
the pumps. A few of the better-designed filling-stations are 
not ugly. It would be a simple matter to hide isolated 
single pumps in tall wooden cabinets; their shape could hardly 
be made beautiful, but the glaring tints are quite unneces- 
sary. The whole business is another example of the old adage 
that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. We have care- 
lessly endowed an industry with the power to disfigure a land 
which is not growing more beautiful; we cannot now withdraw 
this power without inflicting injustice. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE new account has not opened with any great improve- 
ment, and markets are still depressed, further weakness 
in New York not having helped matters. Rubber 

continues to make new records in the matter of low prices, and 
it requires courage to buy shares in this industry at the present 


time; yet people who are bold enough to buy a share like Allied 
Sumatra at its present price of 106s., and are prepared to 
hold, if needs be, for a year or so, will probably do well. With 


rubber below 5d. per Ib. it is strange to read in the report of 


the Kuala Pertang Syndicate that that company has sold 
forward 67,200 Ibs. at 2s. 1d. per lb. for delivery during the 
current year. Presumably this is the remaining portion of a 
long-dated contract. One or two favourable developments can, 
however, be noted. An agreement between producers of natural 
nitrate and synthetic nitrate appears to have been come to, 
which should benefit these industries and bring some hope to 
shareholders in the Chilean companies now merged in the big 
international company known as Cosana. The North American 
drought should benefit Argentine grain producers, and the last 
few days have witnessed quite a fair rise in Argentine rails, 
Brazilian Government stocks also have at last shown improve- 
ment, the recently published figures in connection with the last 
San Paulo loan having created a good impression. This loan, the 
City of San Paulo 7 per cent. Loan, which was issued at 96 and 
can be bought at 923, is worth mixing with other investments, 
for although, as things go, the yield is not unduly high, the 
very favourable redemption terms increase the actual return 
considerably. 


* * 


From the point of view of British industry it is distressing to 
see on what cheap terms some foreign undertakings can raise 
capital. The Société Anonyme pour Industrie de ’ Aluminium 
a Neuhausen in Switzerland is issuing 25,000,000 Swiss francs 
(£1,000,000) of 43 per cent. Debentures at 99.60 per cent., which 
means that that industrial company can raise capital more 
cheaply than the British Government. In Switzerland, however, 
rates are usually lower than elsewhere, which is due not so much 
to the conservatism or resources of Swiss investors, as rather to 
the fact that so much foreign capital goes to that country to seck 
employment. <A correspondent sends me a letter he has received 
from Mr. Alexander C. Bowles of Financial Recorder fame, in 
which that gentleman states that he has been asked to prepare 
2 report on the present and future prospects of the White Star 
Line 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares, and kindly offers 
to send free of charge his analysis. My correspondent asks 
what can be done about this sort of thing. I am afraid the 
answer is ‘* Nothing.” There are not many philanthropists 
knocking about in the world of finance—less than ever in these 
hard times—and if people respond to unsolicited offers of advice 
they must take the consequences and learn by experience. 
Only this week a prominent City solicitor expressed the view to 
me that since the new legislation that was designed to protect 
the public came into force, it was easier for company promoters 
and the like to perpetrate swindles than before ! 


* * * 


The recent heavy fall in Imperial Ciemical Industries shares, 
following upon the disappointing results of Cables and Wireless, 
has attracted renewed attention to the big amalgamations that 
have been a feature of the past year or two. Everyone now 
knows that vast sums have been lost by the British investing 
public owing to the failure of the greater part of the rubbishy 
gramophone, artificial silk, film and safety glass companies that 
were formed during the industrial boom; but it has remained 
for the Economist in a recent issue to point out that the market 
value of eight of the big combines formed since 1927 has fallen 
from £331 millions to £131 millions—a decline of over 60 per 
cent.! The worst showing is made by Allied Cement Manu- 
facturers which shows a decline from the highest price reached 
of 91 per cent., but the best share in the list, in the sense of 
showing the smallest decline, Turner and Newall, the asbestos 
combine, has fallen 44 per cent. from high-water mark, whilst 
the declines in the other companies mentioned, viz., Amalgamated 
Anthracite Collieries, Associated Electrical Industries, Cables 
and Wireless, Imperial Chemical Industries, Unilever and United 
Molasses, range from 58 per cent. to 78 per cent. These are 
all well-known businesses—indeed, they are the largest in the 
country—so that the unfortunate fact emerges that it is not only 
on small new concerns that investors lose money. In many 
cases over-capitalisation, enabling some of the vending interests 
to eneash big immediate profits, is to blame. Prices to-day 
may be as much an under-estimate of the future as the high 
prices were an over-estimate. Certainly the fall has wiped out 
most of the ‘“ water,” and in the case of such a company 4s 
Unilever which, during the depression, was able to underwrite 
2,000,000 shares at £3, the present price of 19s. for the 380s. 
paid share (the balance being payable September 15th, 15s., 
and December Ist, 15s.) represents a depreciation of about 
30 per cent., which should make it worth buying. 

A. Emit DAVIES. 
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